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SOUTH-WEST. 


BY ALEXANDER B. MEEK, ESQ, 


Gentlemen of the Erosophic Society : 
Arounp this altar, consecrated to the 
Muses, yOu have again assembled to cele- 
brate the festivities of literature. From the 
avocations of private life, you have called 
me to act an important part in the ceremo- 
nies ofthe time. Bossuet, the first of French 
pulpit orators, tells us that it was-his invart- 
able custom, when preparing for the delive- 
ry of a public address, to replenish his mind, 
by a close study of the productions of the 


master spirit of ancient learning—and that, 


brief moonlight track upon the waters of 
youth, its incidents pass before me, like the 


| creations of a dream, and the feelings, it pro- 





duces, are akin to the holiest raptures of po- 
etry. 
ted by a return to the intellectual home of” 
our boyhood, and the hope of their renewal 
is one of the principal reasons that has brought 
me before you to-day. 


ut, Gentlemen, I should ill requite the 


confidence you have reposed in me, and 


for such occasions, he always re-illuminated. | 


If this 


of one of the chief of that 


“his lamp at the torch of Ho ner.” 
was the practic 
galaxy of intellectual luminaries, which dif- 
fused the mild and humanizing graces of lit- 
erature over the turbulent reign of Louis the 
Fourteenth—how much more does it behoove 
an humble individual, in arising to address 
an American audience —an audience peculi- 
arly suited by their manners and customs, 
their political and literary institutions, and 
by all their habits of thought, to criticise 
and appreciate what may be said—and ma- 
ny of whom are fresh from the investigation 
of the inimitable models of classic lore—how 
much more does it behoove, I say, such an 
individual, under such circumstances, to pre- 
pare bis mind, with the utmost circumspec- 
tion and care. With a due sense of this high 
obligation, Gentlemen, | should have an- 
swered your very complimentary request to 
pronounce your Eighth Anniversary Dis- 
course, with a prompt but a grateful refusal, 
had I not been urged by other, and, to me, 
more interesting considerations. There are, 


. 1 live 
in my mind, a thousand remembrances clus- 


1 4} » han ee wall _ - 
tering around this spot, which will ever be 
. e — } ’ = 2. } on he 
treasured and dear. Here the most blissful 


period of my life was passed, and, as I now 
look back, through the vista of years, to that 
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~ 


should do violence to my own feelings, if, 
upon this occasion, I were merely to attempt 
to amuse you with rhapsodies of sentiment, 
or to scatter in your path the luxuriant roses 
We live 
in a practical age, and are met for practical 


that bloom in the Edens of Fancy. 


purposes. The long course of education 


which you are pursuing, and which to some 


of you, so far as its collegiate character is 


concerned, will soon cease—though to the 


| 
| 


loving heart, its occupations may appear 
more like elysian raptures than the dull real- 
ites of life, and though flowers may hang up- 
on every branch, and grateful fruits delight 
the taste—is intended but as a preparation 
and atraining for the positions you are to 
occupy in life—but to enable you to dis- 
charge the duties which will devolve upon 
you, with honor to yourselves and with bene- 
It should be the great 
moral lesson of your tuition that those duties 


fit to your country. 


will be aggregated and enforced by the ad- 


| vantages you receive. 


The Society, within whose circle we are 
now met, is purely practical in its objects. 





Such are the emotions, always exci=™ 


| As Lovers of Wisdom, you do not seek mere- 
| ly for those gratifications that die in the en- 
| joyment—or for incidents to variegate the te- 
dium of study. Yours is no ‘ Beefsteak 
| Club,” or « King of Clubs’—such as the dis- 


| sipated literati of Europe, have been wont to 


) 
) 
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encourage solely to stimulate the lassitude of || your own self-formed characters—it has ap- 
the senses. Intellectual and moral improve- || peared to me that there is no subject which 
ment—improvement of those faculties which || presents such immediate and powerful claims 





are to be the bones and sinews of mental} upon your attention—the strong claims of 
manhood—these are yourviews. Eloquence || practical usefulness and philosophical digni- 
and Logic—that logic which can always un- ty, combined at the same time with novelty 
erringly tell right from wrong, through all|| and entertainment, as some reflections upon 
ramifications and mysticism—and_ that elo-|| the History, Character, and Prospects of the 
quence which can present the deductions of |South West—that particular portion of the 
the intellect or the emotions of the heart, in | Union, in which it has pleased a beneficent 
a manner at once clear, cogent and pleasing | Providence, to cast your lots, and to the im- 
—are surely objects worthy the attention of 
any man, however utilitarian, whose de- 
sire is to be any thing more than a mere ma- 
chine in life. | 


provement of whose institutions, and the de- 
velopement of whose resources, it will be 
your duty, no matter what professions you 
may pursue in life, severally to contribute 


A superficial spectator of the proceedings | your parts. It is a subject, too, in which the 
of this Anniversary might regard them but as | audience here assembled to witness your cel- 


the constituents of some transient pageant. |ebration, have as great an interest as you, 


Not so: if [have read aright the motives | whether considered as merely intelligent or 
which have brought us hither. Notso: un-||as operative beings. To this subject, I 
less I greatly misappreciate the effects of such | therefore, Gentlemen, invite your attention, 
celebrations. They look to something be- | and if in its treatment I should appear dull 
yond the mere rhetoric and ceremonial of the || and tedious, I beg you charitably to think, in 
time. They are to exercise no unimportant || the quaint language of Selden, in his preface 
influence, as they are to furnish a permanent || to Drayton’s Poly-Olbion, “ that it is not so 
remembrance for your future lives. Thell much the fault of him that speaketh, or of 
pomps and the processions—the motley || the subject he handleth, as of that proclivitie 
crowd, with the sage faces of manhood and | of the human temper, to be aweary of that 
the smiling ones of beauty—what is said by | which is instructive, because it seemeth dry, 


the eloquent representative of your sister so-||}by addressing the coolness of the reason, 


. 


unworthy speaker, are to be blended together, 
and are to pass te some extent, in more than 


ciety—and even what is uttered by your own | rather than the fervoure of the fancie.” 
| When the rapt prophet of olden time was 
led by the hand of Divinity, to the summit 
one instance, into the composition of that | of the sacred mountain, and, before his won- 
strange piece of mosaic work—the human | der stricken eyes, the rich territories of the 
mind. Promised Land, with all its scenes of mag- 
These considerations, Gentlemen, warn) nificence and beauty, its tall forests undula- 
me that it is my duty to endeavor to make|| ting to the breezes of a golden summer, its 
the part, assigned me in the festivity, pro-|| inviting vallies, with their intersecting streams 
ductive of some practical good. With this||and embosomed lakes—the blue engirdling 
purpose in view—with the recollection that I mountains on the one hand, and the flashing 
am called to speak in the high cause of Let-|| sea upon the other—all spread out like some 
ters and Morals—with a due consideration of | great breathing picture—the scene presented, 
the intellegtual employments in which you|| 
have been, hitherto, engaged—of those, which | 


and the emotions produced, apart from the 





‘holiness of their origin, could not have been 
|}. an oat 

are hereafter, to occupy your attention, and|| widely different, or more inspiring, than 
of that theatre, upon which it is your destiny | 


| would have met the eye and moved the heart 
to move, not as mere automata in a show, || of an intelligent spectator, if he could, an 
but as intellectual and moral agents, around || hundred years ago, have been placed upon 
each of whom a circle of influence is to be}|some eminence overlooking the whole South 


diffused, broader or narrower, according to|| West; and all its magnificence, its fertility, 
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its serene beauty, its conveniences for the 
purposes of civilized man, have been pre- 
sented to his mind’s eye atonce. Our whole 


eountry has been characterized as possessing 


natural advantages superior to any other} 


part of the world. Bishop Berkely, in that 
celebrated poem, in which he foretells the 
greatness of these ‘ happy climes,’ bases his 
prophecy upon such advantages, and tells us 
that, here 


‘The force of art, by nature, seems outdone. 
And fancied beauties by the true!’ 

But it is upon our section of the Union 
that these blessings are most amply bestowed. 
Beginning upon the eastern border of our 
State, and proceeding west to the farthest 
line of Louisiana, we pass over perhaps the 
most beautiful and fertile region that the 
sun looks upon in his diurnal travel. 


tion, irrigated and linked together by noble 
and navigable rivers, which serve not merely 
to fructify the soil, but to convey its produc- 


tions to and commodious harbors.— 


safe 
Through its western portion, that mighty 
stream, called in the figurative language of 
the aborigines of this country, The Father 
of Waters, after passing through almost eve- 
ry latitude, and demanding, from regions 
well nigh as remote from each other ‘as In- 


dus from the pole,’ the tribute of their foun- 


lis ter- | 
. . . . | 
ritories are everywhere, and in every direc- 
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tains—discharges its accumulated waters, like | 


a flowing ocean, into the Mediterranean of 
America. 

This whole region is marked by a fertility 
Most of those 


agriculture, which maiuly 


of soil almost unparalleled. 
productions of 
minister to the wants of man, here find a 
genial home. But it is chiefly in the pro- 
duction of two of the greatest staples of com- 
merce—which, by the by, give to the South 
West one of its strongest features of peculi- 
arity, that this mighty region is distinguish- 
ed; the Sugar Cane, on the one hand which 
furnishes a necessary beverage, and one of 
the greatest luxuries of life, for countless thou- 
sands—and the Cotton Plant, on the other, 
which has perhaps contributed more than 
any other article of agriculture, to advance 
the cause of civilization, to facilitate and 
strengthen the pacific intercourse of nations, 
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'to afford employment and subsistence to the 

destitute, to recompense industry with opu- 
‘lence, and to alleviate the ills which are the 
‘inheritance of humanity. 

When we add to these things, the bles- 
sings of a climate, which is always genial 
and agreeable, whether viewed in the regal 
splendor of its summer days, or the milder 
manifestations of its moonlight evenings ; 
which is subject to little of that oppressive- 
ness that belongs to those lands which lie 
directly beneath the path of the sun, and to 
none of the chilling rigors of northern lati- 
‘tudes; and when we remember, that with the 
exception of a few points upon the seaboard, 
‘the wing of life’s best angel, Health, is ever 
on the breeze’—we have a correct idea of 
the physical characteristics of that section of 
the Union in which we reside. 

The name of the Sourn West, witha 
certain sectionality of character correspond- 
ing thereto, is given to this portion of the 
Confederacy—embracing the States of Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, and Louisiana—from this 
pervading similarity of physical condition ; 
from its geographical position upon the gulf 
of Mexico, into which all its waters discharge 
themselves ; from the pursuits of its popula- 
tion, with their resulting moral and intellect- 
tual peculiarites, and to some extent, from the 
unity, and unique character of its early his- 
tory. ‘To some considerations upon the 
character of that History, let me now, Gen- 
tlemen, direct your attention. 

The early annals of almost every country, 
particularly of the States of antiquity is in- 
To ac- 
count for their origin, they are compelled to 
resort to the dim lights of some bewildered 
tradition, or, as in the case ef that mightiest 
demonstration of political power of the olden 
world—‘ the Demon City,’ as she has been 
called by Herder—to create some wild fic- 
tion, which comes well nigh blending the 
incipients of their greatness with the deprav- 


volved in impenetrable obscurity. 


has the 
luminous pencil of Livy, or the glowing pic- 
tures of the scholar of Hallicarnassus, over 
whose imnfortal production, the nine Muses 
are said specially to have presided, endeav- 
ored to throw around their primeval condi- 


ity of a brutal connexion. In vain 
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tion the colorings of historic truth. All is, 


vague uncertainty, or distorting gloom. Not 
so, with the early history of the American 
States. Their foundations were wroucht in 
the broad light of an illuminated age, and 
their story has passed with all its truthful lin- 
eaments, into the possession of ‘the preserv- 
ing page.’ And yet to this general and enno- 
bling certainty, there is one important excep- 
tion. I mean the early history of those 
States encircling the northern shores of the 
Gulf of Mexico. Differing widely from the 
character of the European adventurers, who 
first discovered and took possession of this 
territory; the memorials of whose seitle- 
ments, progress, enterprises, and intercourse 
with the natives, commercial, military and 
religious, are scattered through the rare and 
antiquidated volumes of two foreign langua- 
ges; and possessing but little sympathy for 
a race so diverse from their own, in man- 
ners, customs and institutions, and who, it is 
believed, have exercised no influence upon 
the characier and destiny of our country ; 
the people of the United States have silently 
assented to the behests of their historians, 
and have permitted these things to be for- 
gotten. Even that population, which now 
fill the places once held by the French and 
the Spanish, know little or nothing of their 
history, and ever and anon, as they stumble 
over some of the relics of these vanislied 
dwellers of our territories, the cry of ‘eure- 
ka’ is raised ; the * curiosity’ becomes a nine 
days’ wonder; and is perhaps, in the end, 
transmitted to the Museum of your Univer- 
sity, as a specimen of Indian art. To dis- 
sipate this ignorance scarce any thing has 
been done. A few general facts, as in the 
pages of Bancroft and Ramsey, have been 
collected, and given to the world, and that 
is all. The whole history of the South 
West, therefore, remains yet to be written. 
And whoever shall go to the work philosophi- 
cally—who shall delve amid their quaint and 
niusty tomes, for the records of French and 
Spanish colonization and settlement; and 


shall collect and embody the scattered ma-| 


terials for such a history ; apart from confer- 


ring a permanent benefit upon the literature | 


of his country, will possess the honor of be- 





ing like Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner, wien 
entering the Pacific, well nigh 

, The first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea!’ 








Having frequently, Gentlemen, in the 
|course of a miscellaneous reading— under 
ithe belief that there is no merely theoretical 
| knowledge, which it is more creditable to a 


|man to possess than the history of his own 


country, and with the conviction that, if—as 
|Lord Bolingbroke has told us— History is 
Philosophy teaching by example,’ that phi- 
losophy can be best learned from those pa- 
ges which show us man in his most individ- 
‘ual capacity, and under the most novel and 
striking phases of existence, directed my 
‘attention to this but partially explored field 
of South Western history, | may be enabled 
to point out, for your future investigation 
and improvement, some of its more promt. 
nent and interesting features. The present 
‘occasion, however, will permit us but to 
take a hurried and superficial glance at the 
subject. Such a glance will suffice to show 
its peculiar and romantic character, and the 
‘rich fund of historic materials which lie all 
unappropriated and daily perishing. For 
the sake of order and conciseness we will 
pursue the natural divisions of the subject 
into general periods. 

I. ‘'wo hundred and ninety-nine years 
ago—near a century before the Pilgrims had 
landed at Plymouth, or the Cavaliers at 
Jamestown, and within fifty years of the dis- 
covery of the continent by Columbus—upon 


an extensive plain, near the junction of two 


of our principal rivers, in the very heart of 


this State, might have been seen collected 


two large and hostile armies. One of them 


is composed of the native dwellers in the 
surrounding forests, to the number of ten 
thousand, painted and plumed and armed, 
according to their immemorial customs.— 
The other, though smaller in number, pre- 
sents the more regular appearance, and pow- 
erful implements of European warfare.— 
|They are engaged in deadly battle. For 
hours they fight hand to hand, with all the 
fury ofdemons. At length the savage hordes 


are driven back by the more systematic val- 


Jor of their opponents. They fly for refuge 








ne) 








to a city which appears in the back ground 
of the picture. Here they are pursued; 


their walls broken down; and amidst the 


flames of their dwellings—the shrieks of 


their women and children—the fury of their 
assailants—this mighty army is unsparingly 
destroyec. 

Is this a picture of fancy? ‘The historic 
page tells us that in the year 1539, Hernan- 
do de Soto, a Cavalier of Spain, after land- 
ing in Florida, with an army of one thousand 
select soldiers, proceeded north through the 
State of Georgia; entered Alabama at its 
north eastern extremity ; descended along 
the banks of the Coosa, to its junction with 
the Tallapoosa; crossed the latter stream ; 
proceeded west along the banks of the Ala- 
bama ; crossed it about fifty miles above its 
junction with the Tombeckbe, and there on 
the 18th of October, 1540, fought the battle 
of Mobile with the natives, headed by their 
Chieftain Tuscaloosa. For the length of its 
continuance, the desperate character of the 
contest, the horrors of its details, and the 
numbers slain upon both sides, this was by 
far the most bloody battle ever fought upon 
the soil of the United States. After re- 
maining several weeks near Mobile, De So- 
to proceeded to the north ; crossed the black 
Warrior, net far south of the spot at which 
we are now assembled, and continued his 
course into the State of Mississippi, where 
he spent the winter. With the natives he 
fought many other desperate battles. Sub- 
sequently he discovered the Mississippi riv- 
er; and made several extensive expeditions 
into the regions beyond it. Throughout the 
whole of this strange pilgrimage, to which 
he was incited by motives of avarice, com- 
bined with the love of conquest—he encoun- 
tered dangers, and endured difficulties, which 
have no parallel save in the annals of Mexi- 
can and Peruvian conquest. At length over- 
come by fatigue, disappointed in his hopes, 
his forces half destroyed by perpetual bat- 
tles, famine, and disease—he died of a bro 


ken heart, and was buried in the middle of 


that mighty stream which he had been the 
first white man to cross. Thus, in the lan- 
guage of the most philosophical of American 
historians, ‘the discoverer of the Mississippi 
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|slept beneath its waters. He had crossed 


the greater part of the continent in-search 
of gold, and found nothing so remarkable as 
his burial place !’ 

This romantic expedition furnishes, in its 
details, one of the most interesting chapters 
in Aimerican history ; and, in its whole in- 
ception, progress and denoument, appears 
more like a creation of fancy than a series 
of events in actual life. The authenticity 
and correctness of the accounts concerning 
it, are, however, well established; and we 
are justified in considering it the prologue, 
as well as the first period, of South Western 
history. 

Il. By this Expedition—which is known 
in her annals as *‘ The Conquest of Florida’ 
—Spain considered that she had acquired a 
right to the whole North America Continent. 
Her attempts to take possession of it, were, 
however, few and far between. They were 
principally confined to the settlement of 
East Florida, and were interrupted by the 
interference of France, whose emissaries, in 
the long period from 1562 to 1698—which 
we shall denominate the second era of the 
Seuth Western History—had explored the 
Mississippi River, taken possession of the 
country under the name of Louisiana, and 
had pushed their way as missionaries and 
traders among most of the native tribes of 
the interior. In the latter part of this peri- 
od, occurred the celebrated expedition of 
Lasalle, into the territory now the Republic 
of Texas, by virtue of which, our govern- 
ment, long subsequently, laid claim to the 
soil, based upon the French right, as far as 
the Rio del Norte. The correspondence, 
which ensued between Mr. Adams, our then 
Secretary of State, and M. De Onis, the 
Spanish minister, gives the general outline 
of this ill-starred expedition, which in its de- 
tails was well nigh as romantic as that of De 
Soto. ‘The incidents of this period consti- 
tute an important part of South Western 
History, but as they have been generally re- 
corded, we need not farther allude to them, 
than to say that in 1693, Spain took posses- 
sion of West Florida, laid the foundation of 
Pensacola, and established a brisk trade with 
the Alibamon and Chickasaw Indians. 
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III. The third general division of South ||the colonists carried on a considerable trade 
Western history extends from 1698 to 1768, with the natives, in peltries and furs, which 
a period of seventy years. It is the era of|/they sent to France. To agriculture they 
French colonization and settlements ; and, |) paid little or no attention. The population 
while it is the most interesting and import- ||of the colony, which at the close of this pe- 
ant, is that portion of our history of which | riod resided principally at Mobile, and on 
least is known. The materials for a correct | Dauphin Island, amounted to three hundred 
account, although they exist in the rare vol-| and eighty individuals. 
umes of a foreign tongue, are, however,|| 2. The second subdivision of the period 
abundant and accessible. From them it ap-| of French colonization and government in 
pears that this period is naturally subdivided | the South-West embraces but four years, 
into four parts: but is full of interesting adventure. In 1713, 

1. The first extends from 1698 to 1713. |\the officers of Crozat, a rich merchant of 
During this time, Iberville, an officer of the | Paris, to whom the King had givem a char- 
King of France, under the direction of bis| ter of the Colony, took possession ; and 
monarch, who was anxious to reduce Loui- | Lamotte Cadillac became Governor. Un- 





siana into possession, brought out a colony | der this charter the population was greatly 
of some three hundred individuals, and, in 
1699, made settlements upon Dauphin Isl- 


increased by emigration from France, and 
military posts were established along the 
and, in the present limits of Alabama, and || banks of the Mississippi, and in the interior. 
at the Bay of Biloxi, now in the State of|\In 1714, a military establishment, called 
Mississippi. He immediately commenced | Fort Toulouse, with a colonial settlement, 
an intercourse with the natives of the interi- | was made upon the head waters of the Ala- 
or—who consisted, he found, of numerous || bama, at the junction of the Coosa and Tal- 
tribes, calling themselves Alibamons, Choc- | lapoosa, near which Fort Jackson was erect- 
taws, Mobiles, Chickasaws, &c.; and who|/ed, in 1812, by the American troops. Some 
had already been visited by traders and | of the evidences of this settlement may yet 
missionaries, from the Spaniards in Florida, || be found, though they who built, like the na- 
and the English in Carolina. After building || tive tribe who assisted—then called ‘ the Al- 
a fort upon the Mississippi River, he return- | ibamons’—have long since passed away. 
ed to France, leaving his brother, Bienville, || Several other establishments, were, near the 
Governor of the colony. He, in 1702, built || same time, made in the interior of this State 
a fort upon Mobile Bay, a few miles below ‘and of Mississippi. An old map locates one 
the site of our present commercial empori- | upon the TTombeckbe, another upon the head 
um, and removed to it the head quarters of || waters of the Yazoo, and a third upon the 
the colony—where it remained until 1711, || Tennessee, then called the Cherokee river. 
when in consequence of an inundation in the || Of their history, however, I have been ena- 
Spring, it was removed to the present site of | bled to find no account. 

the city, and Fort Conde, whose ruins are | Crozat, disappointed in his hopes of prof- 
yet to be seen, was built. Throughout the | it from commerce with the Indians, and har- 
whole of this period, the colonists were en-||rassed by the continual wars which he was 
gaged in violent wars with the neighboring || compelled to carry on with them, particular- 
tribes—particularly the Alibamons; and in ily against the Chickasaws—in 1717, surren- 
the latter part of it, with the English of Car-||dered his charter to the King. He left the 
olina—the parent countries at that time be- ] colony but little improved, save by the in. 
ing at war. They suffered frequently from ||crease of population, which now amounted 
disease ; and, in 1705, the dread visitant, | to near eight hundred inhabitants. 

which has recently made such terrible havoc|} 3. From 1718 to 1732—a period of four- 
upon the same devoted spot, made its first||teen years—the colony was under the gov- 
appearance in the colony, and carried off||ernment of a chartered association called the 
thirty-five of the inhabitants, Nevertheless, ‘Western Company,’ and Bienville was re- 
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instated as Governor, much to the delight of|| this period, casts a softening shadow of ro- 


This period is marked, by | mance over the rude life of the colonists, and 
a great increase of population; by an exten- | 


the inhabitants. 


sion of settlements into Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi; the foundation of New Orleans; 
by a violent war with the Spanish in West 
Florida; the capture of Pensacola; an at- 
tack by the Spaniards upon Dauphin Island 
and Mobile ; the division of the country in- 
to nine ecclesiastical districts for the purposes 
of the Roman Catholic Religion, which was 
exclusively established ; the dissemination of 
priests and friars among all the Indian tribes ; 
the first serious attention to agriculture, by 
the colonists, in the cultivation of indigo, rice 
and tobacco; the introduction of large num- 
bers of slaves brought from the coast of Af- 
rica; numerous bloody wars among the In- 
dian tribes ; a‘combination of severa! of these 
tribes against the colonists; and finally, by 
the terrible and relentless destruction of the 
once powerful and almost semi-civilized tribe 
of the Natchez, by Perrier, who in 1626, 
had succeeded his brother Bienville, as Gov- 
ernor. We can but thus barely allude to all 


these important 


incidents. One or two 
events of a less general character may serve 
to show the conditiun and spirit of affairs in 
the colony. 

In 1722, the colony at Fort Toulouse, up- 
on the head waters of the Alabama, was dis. 


turbed by a mutiny among the soldiers.— 


Twenty-six rose in arms against Marchand, 


the commander, and forcing their way out of 
the fort, departed for the English settlements 
in Carolina. 
mand, immediately collected a large force of 
the Alibamon Indians, and, with them and 
the balance of the troops, pursued the fugi- 
tives. They were overtaken near the Chat- 
tahoochee river, and after a brief, but bloody 
engagement, were, with the exception of eight 
prisoners, mercilessly massacred. These pri- 
soners were taken back to the Fort and thence 
to Mobile, where they were publicly executed. 
One of them, belonging to a corps of hired 
Swiss, was put to death according to their 
bloody military rules. He was placed alive 
in a coffin, and his body was sawed in two 
with a cross-cut saw. 


Another incident, which occurred during 


Villemont, the second in com. | 


| 


} 
J 
| 





| 
| 


| 





would afford, in connection with the time, the 
ground work for a highly imaginative novel. 

Among a company of German colonists, 
who arrived-at Mobile, in 1721, there came a 
female adventurer, of great personal beauty, 
high accomplishments, and. evidently possess- 
ed of much wealth. It was generally believ- 
ed, as she herself represented, that she was 
the daughter of the Duke of Wolfenbuttle, and 
the wife of the Czarowitz Alexius Peter, the 
only son of Peter the Great, and that, being 
cruelly treated by her husband, she had fled 
from him, for refuge in these far colonies, 
This 
belief was confirmed by the Chevalier d’Au- 
bant, who having seen the Princess at St. Pe- 
tersburg, recognized ler features in the new 
comer ; and upon the strength of his opinion 
forn.ed a matrimonial alliance with the repu- 
diated wife. After many years’ residence in 
the colony, with all the style of a court, the 
chevalier went to Paris, with his princess.— 


while he represented that she was dead. 


Here for some time, her story obtained gener- 
al credit, and it was not until after the death 
of her husband, that she was discovered to be 
an impostor. It was now proved that the pre- 
tended arch-dutchess was only an humble fe- 
male, who, having been attached to the ward- 
robe of the princess of Russia, had robbed 
her of large quantities of jewelry and gold, 
and had fled to America. Bya similarity of 
appearance with her mistress, she imposed up- 
on the credulity of a young officer, who lived 
in splendor upon her ill-gotten wealth, and died 
in blissful ignorance of the truth of her history. 

The *‘ Western Company’ in 1732, surren- 
dered their charter to the king. A few years 
previously they lad removed the seat of Go- 
vernment to New Orleans, though the princi- 
pal business was yet transacted at Mobile.— 
The population of the colony now amounted 
to over five thousand white inhahitants, and 
two thousand slaves. 

4. The fourth and last period of Frencls 
government in the South West, extends from 
1732 to 1768, when France became dispos- 
sessed of every inch of ground in North Amer- 
ica. The most interesting incident ot the first 
part of this era, is an expedition made against 
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the Chickasaw Indians, by Bienville, who had }/ and finding them all ineffectual, Bienville, with 


been reappointed Governor by the King.— 
These Indians had made many hostile depre- | 
dations upon the settlements around Mobile, 
and upon the Mississippi, and had refused to | 
deliver up a party of the Natchez, who, after} 
the massacre had taken refuge among them. 
Determining to punish their audacity, and to 
quell-them for all fiture time, Bienville, in the | 
spring of 1736, left Mobile with an army of| 
fifteen hundred troops, with all the implements | 
and provisions of war. ‘The greater part of | 
the forces ascended the river upon its western | 
The baggage, artillery, and provisions 

On the 20th of 


April, he reached a fort, which he had caused 


bank. 
were transported in. boats. 


to be built a short time before, on the west 
bank of the Tfombeckbe river, two hundred 
and fifty miles above Mobile, and to which the 
appellation of * Fort ‘Tombeckbe’ had been 
given. Here he was joined by twelve hund- 
red Choctaw warriors, who had been engaged 
for the expedition. With this formidable ar- 
my, he was twenty days ascending the Tom- 
beckbe, to the point at which Cotton Gin Port 
now stands. Here, finding his artillery difh- 
cult of transportation, and deeming it unne- 
cessary, he erected a temporary fortification, 
in which he placed it, with a company of sol- 
diers. The village, in which the Chickasaws 
were collected, was distant twenty miles.— 
This, Bienville reached upon the morning of 
the 26th of May, and immediately invested. 
It was found to be entirely surrounded by 
strong palisades, constructed of large trees, 
and was filled by an immense number of war- 
riors. From several English flags, displayed 
over the village, evidence was given that the 
Chickasaws were headed by traders from Car. 
olina. An immediate assault was made upon 
the fortifications, by the whole army ; but they 
were found impregnable. ‘Though the most 
desperate valor was exhibited by the troops, 
and though they made repeated attempts to 
storm particular points, which seemed most 
exposed, they were continually repulsed with 
great loss. The well directed fire of the be. 
sieged, mowed down the assailants, and amidst 
their war-cries and firing 


, 
a 


they jeered them 


with impotency and cowardice. After con- 


tinuing his efforts until the close of the day, |) 


thirty killed-—among whom were four of his 
principal officers—and over 70 badly wound- 
ed, commenced a hasty retreat. This he con- 
tinued for three miles, and encamped for the 
night. ‘lhe next day he returned to his for- 
tifications upon the Tombeckbe. His Choc- 
taw allies here abandoned him ; and, embark. 
ing his troops upon his boats, he floated dowa 
the river to Mobile. Before embarking how- 
ever, he threw his cannon into the Tombeck. 
be. Some of these were found a few years 
since, near Cotton Gin, and were said by the 
pseudo-literati of Mississippi—who, in their 
wisdom, perhaps had never heard of Bienville 
—to be relics of De Soto’s expedition ! 

This unfortunate campaign in its whole con- 
duct and termination, partakes largely of the 
spirit ofromance. One, who, like your speak- 
er has ascended the sinuous windings of the 
Tombeckbe, or travelled through the quiet for- 
ests and blooming prairies of upper Mississip- 
pi,can scarcely realize that their peaceful sol- 
itudes have ever been broken by scenes like 
these. And yet, if some day, as he is riding 
through those regions, he will throw his bri- 
dle upon the neck of his horse, and look 
around him he will find vestiges of the 
Frenchman’s visit visible in more places thaa 
one. 

After Bienville’s return from this expedi- 
tion, he applied himself, for some years, to 
the improvement of the colony, in agriculture 
and commerce with the West Indies. In 
1740, however, he prepared another and a 
more powerful expedition against the Chicka- 
saws. With it he ascended the Mississippi 
river and the Yazoo, and succeeded in bring- 
ing them toterms. He then resigned the Go- 
vernorship of the colony, and returned to 
France. 

The remainder of this period of French his- 
tory, is replete with interesting detail. Suf- 
fice it to say, that under the government, first, 
of the Marquis of Vaudreuil, and then, of Ge- 
neral Kelerec, the colony continued to flourish 
to an extent, previously unprecedented : the 


cultivation of the sugar cane was commenced 


‘in 1751; and some attention paid even to 


those arts which refine and embellish life. 
France, being worsted in the war, which 
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she had been carrying on with England, in 
1762, by a secret treaty, ceded all her posses. 
sions west of the Mississippi, with New-Or- 
leans, to the crown of Spain; and in the next 
year all the balance to the King of England. 
She thus became dispossessed of all her right 
to the soil of North America; though she 
continued in possession of Western Louisiana, 
until 1768, when the Spanish officers took 
possession ! 

IV. The fourth general division of South 
Western history may be said to extend through 
a period of thirty-nine years—from 1764 to 
1803—when Louisiana passed into the pos- 
session of the United States. Of this period 
] have time barely to say that it is divided in- 
to three distinct parts; the one extending to 
1783, and embracing the British Government 
in West Florida, and over the whole of that 
part of the present States of Alabama and 
Mississippi, south of the thirty-third degree of 


north latitude; another comprising the Span- | 


ish government of Louisiana during the whole 
period, and of West Florida from 1782; and 
the third, commencing in 1783, of the United 
States, over all the country east of the Mis- 
sissippi, and north of the thirty first degree of 
latitude. 
ric materials, whether we look to those events 
which go to the building of States, or to those 


This era is teeming with rich histo- 


lesser things which serve to illustrate man in 
his individual and social capacity. I cannot 
linger with them but must proceed to the fifth 
period of our history. 

V. This extends from 1803 to 1819; when 
the last of the States, composing the South- 
West, passed into the Federal sisterhood. It is, 
perhaps, as far'as we are concerned, the most 
interesting era of our history ; embracing, as 
it does, the first settlement of this vast region 
by the pioneers of the population who now 
possess it—the thrilling incidents of the * Last 
War,’ with the powerful Indian tribes of our 
State—with the Spaniards in West Florida, 
and with the British before Mobile and New. 
Orleans ; and the establishment of those mu- 
nicipal institutions, under whose benign pro- 
tection we live, and in the blessed light of 
whose influence we are this day assembled. 
An examination of this period will show us 
what I believe is most generally overlooked, 

26 








that the foundations of our own State particu- 
larly, were not effected by the tranquil course 
of peaceful emigration, but were wrought and 
consecrated through a bitter sacrament of 
| blood. Such an examination is not now per- 
‘mitted. The materials for a correct history 
of their time have never been collected. You 
jwill find them in the scattered records of our 
country, and among the perishing traditions 
of our older inhabitants. In the Western 
‘States they have set us an example, in regard 
to this matter, which we should patriotically 
‘imitate. What, Flint, Hall, Drake, Marshall, 
‘Butler, and many others have done for the 
States bordering upon the Ohio—at the same 
‘time that they have pursued honest and repu- 
‘table vocations—among which the present 
‘temper of these Hesperian longitudes, in the 
superlative possession of that species of wis- 
dom which belonged to the friends of Job— 
does not seem to consider exclusively literary 
occupations—will not some of you, Gentle. 
men, in your hours of recreation in after 
life from more practical purposes, perform for 
the South-West ? 

Only two circumstances in this period, will 
your time permit me to mention. Printing 
_—which always marks an epoch in the history 
of a State—-was commenced in Mississippi, 
by the publication of a newspaper at Natchez, 
‘in 1809. The first paper ever printed in 
Alabama, was commenced at St. Stephens, in 
1816, by Thomas Eastin. It was not inap- 
propriately called * The Halcyon’—and, like 

its fabled prototype, no doubt, had much in- 
fluence in softening the rude turbulence of the 
times. 

| The other circumstance, to which I allude, 
‘constitutes an interesting chapter in the histo. 
ry of our own State; and, as it has never 
‘been written, and is, in all its features, tinctu- 
‘red with the attractiveness of romance, I will 
‘briefly present it to your view. I mean the 
‘history of the Frencn Cotony, which settled 
in Marengo, in 1817. 

The overthrow of Napolean was followed 
by the expatriation of many thousands of those 
‘who had been the most conspicuous maintain- 
‘ers of his colossal power. Of these a large 
‘number came to the United States. Among 


J them were generals, who had won laurels in 
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the proudest fields of European valor, and as- 
sisted in the dethronement aud coronation of || 
monarchs aver millions of subjects; and la- 
dies who had figured in the voluptuous draw- 
ing rooms of St. Cloud, and glittered in the 
smiles and favor of Josephine and of Marie 
Antoinette. With the irrepressible enthusi- 
asm of their nation, they thought to find in 
the quietude and peace of our boundless for- 
ests, an Arcadian exchange for the aristocrat- 
ical establishments and gilded saloons of Par- 
iss ‘They wished to dwell together, and to 
form a miniature republic of their own, sub- 
ject, however, to the same laws as other citi- 
zens of the Union. Accordingly they peti- 
tioned to Congress, to grant them a portion of 
the public domain in the South-West. This || 
was done by an act of March the 3d, 1817, 
granting to them four townships of land, to 
be selected by them, somewhere in the terri- 
tory of Alabama. ‘The conditions of the 
grant were, that the emigrants should culti- 
vate the Vine upon one acre in each quarter 
section, and the Olive upon another; and at 
the end of fourteen years should pay the Gen. 
eral Government two dollars an acre, for a 
fee-simple title to the land. Among the 
grantees were Marshal Grouchy, the hero of 
Linden, and the present Minister of War for 
France ; General Lefebvre Desnouettes, Duke 
of Dantzic, and a Marshal and peer of France, 
who had distinguished himself in all the great 
battles of Napoleon; General Count Clausel, 
General Count Real, the two Generals Alle- 
mand, and Generals Vandamme, Lakanal, 
Penniers, and Garnier de Saintes; with a 
number of other subordinate officers, whose 
names are among the composing stars of that 
galaxy of greatness which encircled the * Sun 
of the Sleepless !? Under the direction of 
these men, the location of the colony was made 
upon the Tombeckbe river, in what is now 
the county of Marengo. During the year, 
emigrants, to near the number of four hundred 
arrived, and took possession of the soil— 
which was portioned among them by lottery. 
They however did not disperse to any great 
extent through the country, 


settled down in two villages : 


Demopolis, upon the site where the village | 





but principally 
the one called || 


called Eaglesville, situated upon ‘the 
‘Black Warrior river, a short distance above 
‘Demopolis. In this latter village, most of the 
\distinguished men, I have named, resided. 
Upon the colony they bestowed the name of 
Marengo, which is still preserved in the coun- 
ty ; other relics of their nomenclature—drawn 
similarly, from battles in which some of them 
had been distinguished—are to be found in 
the villages of Linden and Arcola. In the 
spring, after their emigration, they proceeded 
to the cultivation of the soil, and were soon 
settled down in the occupations of agricultu. 
ral life. 





| lothek 


A more singular spectacle than the one thus 
presented is rarely to be found in the leaves 
of history. It is true that Cincinnatus, when 
‘he had saved Rome from the irruptions of her 
foes, returnedto the plough he had abandoned. 

But here we have instances of men, who had 
been actors in scenes, which, in military mag- 





'|nificence, far transcended the wildest imagin- 


ings of the Roman—turning from the theatre 
of their former triumphs, and exchanging the 
‘sword for the plough-share, and the spear for 
‘the pruning hook. In moral dignity, indeed, 
‘the advantage is all in favor of the ancient— 


for these are driven from their country by 
‘compulsion—but in other respects the parallel 
Who, that would have looked 
|upon Marshal Grouchy, or General Lefebvre, 
/as, dressed in their plain rustic habiliments— 
\the straw hat, the homespun coat, the brogan 
|shoes—they drove the plough in the open field, 
‘or wielded the axe in the new ground clear. 
jing, would, if unacquainted with their history, 
have dreamed that those farmer-looking men 
/had sat in the councils of monarchs, and had 


‘is not unequal. 


headed mighty armies in the fields of the stern- 
| “ Do you 
| 


know, sir” —said a citizen to a traveller, who, 


est strife the world has ever seen? 


in 1819, was passing the road from Arcola to 
| Kaglesville—* Do you know, sir, who is that 
‘fine looking man, who just ferried you across 
ithe creek 7?” ** No! Who is he?” was the re- 
iply. « That, sir,” said the citizen, “is the 


‘Officer who conamanded Napoleon’s advan- 


ced guard when he returned from Elba !” 
Great as is this contrast, it was perhaps 
greater with the female part of the colonists. 


with the same name now stands; and the || Here, dwelling in cabins, and engaged in hum- 
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ble attention. to the spinning wheel and the ||o’er the spirit of their dream.” The country 
loom, or handling the weeding-hoe, and the || was found unsuited to the cultivation of the 
rake, in their little gardens, were matrons and || vine and the olive. ‘The restless spirits of the 
maidens, who had been born to proud titles 1 leaders, which had been formed and tutored to 
and high estates, and who had moved as stars act a part in those games which loosen thrones 
of particular adoration, amid the fashion and ||and crack the sinews of whole nations—could 











refinement and imperial display of the Court 
of Versailles. And yet—to their honor be it 
said—notwithstanding the rustic and ill-pro. | 


portioned circumstances around them—they || 


did not appear dispirited or miserable. No- | 
thing of ‘angels ruined,’ was visible in their | 
condition. They were contented—smiling— | 


happy.. As cultivated woman always may, 


‘not be content with the quiet circumference of 
their backwoods home, in an age of startling 
incidents, when war was afoot, and the far vi- 
brations of its stormy music, were heard, like 
Macedonian invitation, in their sylvan goli- 
tudes. Inducements were held out to somie of 
them by the struggling States of South Ame. 
|rica; and the ferryman left his flat, and the 





they diffused around them, and over the rest- '| ploughman his furrow, for posts of honor in 
less feelings of their sterner relatives, the soft- || the army of Bolivar. For some, the decrees 
ening graces of the heart, and that intellectual ||of their banishment were revoked, and they 
glow which, as Wordsworth has said of the re- || returned to “la belle France”—for which, in 
tiied beauty of a Highland girl, '|their exile, they had felt all the maladie du 
| pays, to preside in her senates, or to head her 
‘jarmies. Seeing their leaders thus leaving 

But not the least amusing as well as singu-| them, the emigrants, in large numbers, dispo- 
lar circumstances, to which these French co- | sed of their lands, and either returned to their 
lonists were exposed, arose from their connec- || native country, or sought more congenial 
tion with the adjacent American inhabitants. ||homes in our Soath-Western cities. The 
Who can think of the celebrated officers I || rights of the soil passed into the hands of a 
have named, being drilled and mustered by one || few : Congress, at intervals, exempted them 
of our ordinary militia captains, and not feel |from the requisitions of the grant, and ulti- 
emotions of the supremely ridiculous? And | mately included them in the provisions of the 
yet such, | am credibly informed, was frequent- | general pre-emption law of 1833. The Colo- 
ly the case! Many amusing incidents result- 


“* Makes a sunshine in the shady place !” 


‘ny thus passed away; and though there are 
ed from their ignorance of our language. One, | many of the original families, at least of their 
not unworthy of preservation, was this: An \descendants, yet residing in the county, a 
officer of the colony became engaged in a fight || stranger would in vain look among the black 
with a citizen of one of our villages. They || lands and the broad cotton fields of Marengo, 
used only the weapons which nature had gi-|| for the simple patches upon which the Duke 
ven them. The Frenchman, getting the worst | of Dantzic, or Count Clausel attempted to cul- 
of the battle, desired to surrender according to |/tivate the olive and the vine. 





the ordinary signal in such cases. Buthe could|| This, gentlemen, is a superficial glance at 
not think of the word “Enough!” ‘The only || the French Colony in Alabama; and to my 
phrase he could recall, which he had ever || mind it presents a picture that is tinted with 
heard upon such occasions, was the word jall the hues of poetry. Well has the Evil. 
“Hurra!” This he continued to shout, until || Genius of modern song exclaimed, “ Truth is 
the bye-standers, guessing his meaning, remo- || strange—stranger than fiction!” Not in the 
ved his antagonist. living conceptions of the Wizard of Waverly 

For two or three years, the colonists ap-||—nor in the wilder creations of a Goethe or a 
peared prosperous and happy, and seemed like- || Boccaccio, have [ found aught—with a sem- 
ly to realize those visions of the pastoral state || blance of probability about it—which could 
—so sweetly sung by the Mantuan bard, and||compare with this singular chapter in South- 
which they had caught from the pages of Cha-|| Western history. No where, but in our own 
teaubriand and Rosseau. But “ achange came || annals, can its parallel be found. 
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And here, gentlemen, it might seem proper, 
that we should conclude our glance at these 
“lights and shadows” of South-Western his- 
tory. Your attention has already been de- 
tained too long with this part of our discourse. 
But there is one branch of our history, which, 
as it pervades the whole, and gives its most 
marked coloring to each separate period, can- 
not be omitted in an attempt to portray the 
charaeter of that history, which it has been my | 
object, upon this occasion, to do, rather than | 
te give you a mere recital of its principal, 
events. I allude tothe history of the Indian | 
Tribes, who, until recently, resided within our | 
borders. The time will not allow me to en-| 
ter into its examination ; but a few general! 
facts, collected from the lights furnished us, 
by the expedition of De Soto, the intercourse | 
of the French settlers in Louisiana, and the 
subsequent acquaintance of the English and 
Americans, ‘may ‘be stated. 

There can ‘be no doubt that the tribes who | 
inhabited the South-West, thirty years ago, 
were the same who were in the possession of 
it three hundred years before—and had occu. | 
pied, throughout ‘the time, the same relative 
geographical positions. At the period of 
their first discovery, they were much more 
numerous than at any subsequent date, though 
they have always been amongst the most 
powerful of the North American tribes. They 
have ever been distinguished for great feroci- 
ty of spirit, and have constantly waged among 
themselves, violent and bloody wars. In their) 
institutions, manners, customs and languages, | 
they had not materially changed since their 
first diseovery. Although there are many 
tribes mentioned by various writers, as having | 
resided in this region—{ speak of that part, 
east of the Mississippi——yet they were all sub- | 
divisions of fiye general tribes—viz: The 
Creeks, the Cherokees, the Choctaws, the 
Chickasaws, and the Natchez. This latter! 
tribe, was, in 1726, as we have stated, totally | 
destroyed by the French, and five hundred of 
them sold into slavery in the West Indies. 
The remaining four tribes comprised all the: 
other Indians, resident in this extensive region. | 
The Coosas, and the Tallisees of De Soto, | 
and the Alibamons, Muscogees, and Tallapoo- 
sas of the French and Spanish writers, were 





all merged in the Creek confederacy : and the 
‘Tuscaluza Indians of 1540, and the Mobile, 
Tensaw and Biloxi tribes of 1700, were but 
Choctaws under a different name. 

Of the numerous and terrible wars, by 
which the intercourse of these tribes with the 
whites, has ever been marked, and which con. 





sequently gives to our history one of its strong- 
est features of peculiarity—it is impossible 
now even to make mention. They diffuse 
along all the lines of our progress the shad. 
ows and stains of blood: from the battle of 
Chicaca, three centuries ago, to the burning 
of St. Rosalie, two centuries after—from the 
butchery of Fort Loudon upon the Tennes- 
‘see, in 1760, to the Massacre of Fort Mimms 
upon the ‘Tombeckbe, in 1812. 

The historian who shall record these things 
in connection with the peculiar characteris- 
tics of the several tribes, in a manner at all 
proportioned to the subject, will, it seems to 
me, furnish as interesting and instructive a 
There is 
room for the wildest romantic descriptions, as 


volume as has ever been written. 


well as the most profound philosophical re- 
Vapid and unmeaning declamations 
We want established facts 
and reasonable deductions. 


search. 
will do no good. 
We want a pic- 
ture of the institutions, religious, political and 
social ; of the manners and customs, military 
and pacific; of the languages, in their form 
and construction——of these several tribes. 
But he, who would give us such a picture, 


must begin the task soon. The evidences of 





| these things are daily becoming more indis- 


‘tinct. ‘Like the leaves of the sycamore, 
when the wind of winter is blowing’—-to use 
the fine simile of a Choctaw orator——‘ the In- 
dians are passing away, and the white people 
will soon know no more of them, than they 
do of those deep caves out of which they had 
their origin!’ ‘These tribes have already pas. 
sed from our soil. Ittherefore behooves us to 
be the more active to collect the memorials 


of their history. 


It will be, not merely 
sketches of a singular people, but will possess 
the additional value of being inseparably in- 
terwoven with our own history, from its ear- 
liest era down almost to the present day. 

I have now, Gentlemen, concluded such a 
view of the history of our section of the Un- 
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ion, as | deemed not imaniertapitate for the| own immediate society. Many a young man 
present occasion. In the investigation, I am/|| passes through a University, and comes out 
conscious that I have been du!! and tedious, || into life, with the music of Demosthenes ring- 
and yet, I feel satisfied that you will be better || ing in his ears, the morals of Seneca impres- 
pleased with what I have said, than if I had|}sed upon his heart, and the philosophy*of 
detained you with the mere effervescence of|| Epictetus learned by rote, who cannot tell 
rhetoric and fancy—with those wind-blown || what is the actual character of his own coun- 
extravagances, which rise upon the surface of || try--what are the condition and impulses of 
thought—-the glittering existences of a minute, || the people about him—and what are the causes, 
and then pass away, justifying you in exclaim- || remote and immediate, which pioduce that 














ing, with Macbeth, condition, and form and fashion that charac- 
‘Earth hath its bubbles as the waters have, ||ter. Such a youth I should describe in the 
And these are of them!’ 1 language of Pope : 
There are many lessons, which such a sur-| ‘A bookful blockhead, ignorantly read, 
vey of our history forces upon the mind. | With loads of learned lumber in his head 








Not the least of these is the duty of our edu-|| If ancient philosophy is at all valuable, it is 
cated citizens, to develope and collect its ma-/|| principally so, because it may be applied to 
terials. This duty will fall with its strongest | the illustration and improvement of our own 
obligations, upon you, Gentlemen, who have || times—because it can guide us in the under- 
been born and educated within our borders. || standing and formation of our own manners 
Although you may never become exclusively | and institutions. It should be a hand-maid 
devoted to letters, you will yet have frequent | and net an usurper—an index and not a goal ! 
‘opportunities to discharge this duty—a duty | Our own age—our own country——our own 
which will be as interesting and agreeable, as| || society —this should be the ultimate—indeed 
it will be honorable to yourselves. By so|| the pervading—view and object of all our ac- 
doing you will best repay to the State, the fa-|| quirements. This, only, makes philosophy 
vors which she has bestowed upon you, in _practical—this, only, draws the distinction be- 
the establishment of high institutions of learn- | | tween true learning, and the Questiones Quod- 
ing; and will diffuse around you, like the | libetice of the Middle Ages——between the 
beautiful magnolia trees of our southern for- || ‘valuable instructions of a Stewart and a Say, 
ests, a hallowing fragrance, and the influence | and the wild theories of a Thomas Aquinas 
of an example, which will beautify and adorn jor a Duns Scotus. 


the community in which you may reside, || It is scarcely necessary, then, to repeat, 
But, Gentlemen, perhaps the first and most | Gentlemen, that one of the subjects most 
interesting duty of a young man, in entering) worthy, of your calm and philosophical. atten- 
upon life, is to understand properly, the char. || tion, is the Moral and Intellectual Character 
acter of the community in which he is to live.|| of the South-West. With this estimation, I 
With this belief, it was my intention to have|| had intended, as I have already said, to have 
addressed you, to day, principally upon some || addressed you at some length upon this topic: 
of the mental and moral characteristics of||but the extent, to which you have been de- 
that section of the Union of which you are || tained with the first part of our Discourse, 
citizens, and into whose bosom you are short-|| precludes the possibility of such a view. I 
ly to go as the apostles of her first Literary, || must content myself with general allusions to 
Institution. My remembrance of collegiate||some of the principal features of the subject. 
life, tells me, that the student is usually better||Such a course, if it subserves no other end, 
versed in the social economy of the ancient} will at least be directory to the vast field of 
time and States, than in that of his own peri-|| research and reflection, which opens on the 
od and country. He can tell you more of| mind. 
the manners and customs, the sentiments and||_ The character of a country is the aggrega- 
feelings, the institutions and intercourse, of|| gated characters of its individual citizens. If 
‘the world’s grey fathers,’ than he can of his|| these are, in the main, intelligent, virtuous, 
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liberal, industrious, hospitable, and refined, 
such may be said to be the general character 
of their community. In proportion as indi- 
viduals of different qualities enter into the com- 
position of society—so it becomes, in its gen- 
eral tone, less pure and elevated. 
will be seen that to judge exactly of the char- 
acter of a country, we should know the char- 
acteristics of its several inhabitants. But it 1s 
impossible in a community of any extent, to 
form an opinion in this way. Resort must 
be had to other and more convenient meth- 
ods. The best of these is to examine those 
general causes which operate to produce and 
modify the character of every community. 
This is the plan we propose to pursue in the 
examining the Moral and Intellectual Charac- 
ter of the South-West. Her peculiarities on- 
ly, are those to which we will allude. That 
these peculiarities are numerous, and very 
prominent, we are daily remiuded by the Press 
in other sections of the Union. Foreign trav- 
ellers constantly speak of the people of the 
South-West as possessing many distinctive 
traits. Whenever a resident of the other 
States—particularly from New England— 
comes among us, he finds many phases and 
features of society, which are to him not only 
novel but wonderful: and at the same time 
affords to us a specimen of a community va- 
rying essentially in its tone, its temper, its 
feelings, and even, to some extent, in its pro- 
nunciation, from our own. This difference 
ought not to be a source of wonder to a re- 
flecting mind. 


Thus it! 


| 








—— ees 


lation, too, that those causes, which have pro- 
duced the ruder and less ennobling features of 
our character, are, by the progress of time 
and the operation of better influences, already 
passing from existence. Let us now take a 
glance at some of these causes. 

An individual, who wishes properly to un- 
derstand the character of a community, should 
examine first, how, and of what materials, that 
community was formed. ‘This is particular. 
ly right where it is recent in its origin. Now 
in the case of the South-West let us see how 
‘its society was formed, and what are its com- 
ponent parts. Buta few years ago, the great- 
er portion of this vast region—of whose beau- 
ity and capacities for the purposes of social 
man, I have already spoken—was an uncul- 
tivated wilderness, untenanted, save by ignor- 
‘ant and ferocious barbarians. The tide of 
‘civilized population, however, some thirty 
| years since, began to sweep through its for- 
| ests. [ts progress, at first, was slow and re- 
| sisted by the primitive inhabitants. ‘The white 
'men consequently, who sought homes in its 
bosom, like the pioneers of every new coun- 
try, were adventurous and daring spirits, and 
ithe manner of life, which they were forced to 
‘lead, was, in a great measure, lawless, self- 
| dependant, and semi-barbarous. But in a lit- 
‘tle while the flow of population became more 





broad and rapid. Glowing accounts of the 
natural advantages of the region, attracted 
emigrants from every section of the Union. 


| The Carolinian, the Georgian, the Virginian, 


Even a superficial notice of|/ and the inhabitants of the Middle and West- 


the history of the human race shows us that ||ern States, and the New Englander, all pour- 


man, in his intellectual and moral attributes, 
is ever modified by the circumstances around 
him. It is therefore not more surprising that 
the extremes of our confederacy should vary 
more in their social than in their physical con- 
ditions, if we consider that the one is an old 
and the other a new community. That the 


peculiarities, which exist in our case, and| 


which are not always creditable to us ; which 
indeed have given us a character abroad, 
strangely blending many of the highest virtues 
with the ruder vices of social life—can be tra- 
ced, in the main, to circumstances inevitably 
incident to our condition, I think clearly ca- 
pable of demonstration. It is a proud conso- 





led, with their families, into this vast and fer- 
tile field, with unprecedented rapidity. They 
‘came—in the phrase of the day—for the pur- 
pose of making fortunes ; and were accord- 
ingly ‘ business men.’ Without much refer- 
ence to each other, they settled down, wherev- 
er convenience or the hope of profit seemed 
to advise ; and went to the laudable business 
of making laws and fortunes. If, to this we 
add a considerable amount of foreign emigra- 
tion, we have a correct idea of how the South- 
Western States, particularly Mississippi and 
Alabama, were filled with their present popu- 
lation. From such materials, under such cir- 
cumstances, what kind of a character is it ra- 
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tional to suppose that such a community would 
possess ? The purposes for which they have 
emigrated warrant that they will, generally, 
be industrious and practical. They have not 
left their native homes to seek the pleasures 
and embellishments of life. Profit—that profit 
which comes from laborious exertion—is their 
main object. Those virtues which follow in 
the train of industry—like sparkles in the 
wake of a ship—frugality, economy, honesty 
—must be theirs. Hospitality—the chief of 
social virtues—-is taught them by the ne- 
cessities of their situation. The same cause 
teaches them self-reliance—and independence 
of spirit is its consequence. Intercourse, un- 
der such circumstances, must be free, uncere- 
monious, and liberal. All being upon an 
equality, there can be nothing like aristocracy 
in society. 

‘These excellencies are, however, qualified 
by attendant evils. Roughness of manner ; 
an improper haughtiness of spirit, producing 
frequently violence and crime; a disregard of 
the laws and of any restraint; neglect of the 
charities and courtesies of social life, as effem- 
inate and unbecoming ; and a general deteri- 
oration of the moral feelings, are, in a new 
and backwoods community, most usually, the 
shadows of the virtues I have named, And 
yet in the South. West their developement has 
been greatly prevented by the goodness and 
variety of the materials out of which its socie- 
ty was composed. The emigrants, coming 
from every section of the Union, brought with 
them, and placed in conflict, that pride of 
home, with its improvements, and that desire 
to excel which belongs to the inhabitants of 
the several States. A competition for excel- 
lence, being thus produced, tends to suppress 
the vices and to develope and keep alive the 
virtues of the community. In such a state 
of society, it is not to be expected that litera- 
ture or the fine arts should have a home. 
These, while they improve the whole struct- 
ure, are but its embellishments. The archi- 
tecture of society must be first strong and 
useful: the Doric and the Gothic are its em- 
blematic orders! Refinement and elegance 
belong to more advanced stages: and it is 
then that the graceful Ionic, and the ornate 


branches of learning—blend their sweet pro- 
portions with the more solid parts of the edi- 
fice. To speak less figuratively, new com- 
munities pay more attention to those parts of 
knowledge which supply and relieve their 
wants ; which are purely practical in their 
nature ; than to those branches which please 
the fancy or gratify the heart. Such has been 
the course and character of the South-West : 
and it is clearly referable, I think, to the gen- 
eral causes, I have indicated. 





The character, thus drawn, applies more 
‘properly to the South-West, as it was ten 
| years ago, than is at present : but as it is the 
one yet entertained abroad, to a great extent, 
I have thought proper to show it, and its pro- 
ducing causes. The evils of a very early 
‘state of society have measurably passed from 
among us. Their effects to some extent yet 
linger, but are daily diminishing, while the 
beneficial effects of emigration exist in their 
full force. One of these, secondary however 
jin importance, is the purity and correctness 
with which the English language is spoken 
‘among us. I believe there is no part of the 
'world—not even London—in which our 
‘mother tongue is pronou.ced with more accu- 
racy than in the South West. No where are 
‘there fewer provincialisms. This results 
from the great and continual admixture of 
population, from all parts of the Union. Each 
|one acts as a check and a corrective upon his 
‘neighbor ; and thus the ‘ well of English’ is 
kept pure and uodefiled. 

Another good and enduring operation which 
this, our primitive state, has had upon our 
character, is its effect upon the yeomanry of 
our land. It has generated an honest, hardy, 
and patriotic population, who may be fitly 
described in the language, Halleck has applied 
to the people of Connecticut : 


‘A stubborn race, flattering and fearing none— 
They love their land because it is their own, 

And scorn to give aught other reasons why ; 
Would shake hands with a king upon his throne, 
And think it kindness to his majesty !’ 


This leads us directly to the consideration 
of another general cause, which has had an 
important operation, in forming the character, 
the South-West has hitherto maintained ; and 





Corinthian—fit metaphors of the beautifying 





which must have a preponderating influence, 
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in all future time, upon its mental and moral 
developement and direction. I refer to the 
Agricultural pursuits of its inhabitants. Such 
is the physical conformation of our region; 
such is its advantages over the rest of the 
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exercise is not more beneficial to the body than 
it is to the intellectual capabilities. Mens sa- 
na in sana corpore is a maxim attested by the 
experience of all ages. And yet it is but can- 
did to confess that while the pursuits of the 





world, for the production of the great staples 
of commerce and manufactures ; and such is 
its geographical, and, [ may add, ina kindred 
sense, its mercantile, position ; that it must 
always be looked to and employed as a ‘ grow 
ing country.’ Of the political results of this 


inevitable condition, I shall now say nothing ; || 


but in it 1 see the-secret of much of our past, 
and the assurance of our future character. 
Agricultural communities have always been 
distinguished by peculiarities resulting from 
their pursuits. Virgil, in that inimitable po- 
em— inimitable for its combination of the sim- 
ple with the sublime, the pathetic with the 
humorous, the commonplace with the dignified, | 
and which he was seven years in writing and | 
polishing—I mean the Georgics—has given 
us a beautiful portraiture of the occupations 
of the husbandman, and their effects upon his 
charaeter. ‘The same subject was previously 
not less sweetly delineated by the Ascroean 
bard, Hesiod, in Iris Opera et Dies, and the 
lessons of agriculture blended with moral re- 
flections worthy of a Plato or a Pythagoras. | 
Hafiz, the Persian, at a later day, and ina 
far different country, sang the same sweet 
anthem, in tones not unworthy of his prede- 


cessors. 

But the beneficial effects of agricultural pur- 
suits upon the mind and morals are not the 
mere raptures of fancy. It is true that poe- | 
try throws a dazzling veil over many imper- 
fections, and shows us only the sunny side of | 
the picture ; yet it holds to reason that that | 
occupation, which attaches a man to the soil, | 
which gives him a definite idea of property 
and home, which shows him the bountiful re- 
wards of patient industry and economy, which 
leads him not into the fever and struggle of 
vexatious and envious life, must spread around 
him a calm atmosphere of good feelings, and 
cause the genial and ennobling virtues to spring 
up in his heart, like the flowers and the plants 
in the rich fields of his own cultivation. At the 
same time the operation upon the mental fac- 








ulties is heglthful and improving. Regular 








farmer thus tend to enlarge his intellect—to 
‘make it muscular, active and healthful—capa- 
ble of prolonged and energetic exertion—they 
‘have no direct influence tomake him desire 
‘or seek for extensive acquirements in learning. 
‘Practical information—that kind of knowledge 
which enables him to comprehend and carry 
on his own business—is all that he feels to be 
‘absolutely necessary. And yet, we may re- 
‘mark, that if the farmer properly appreciated 
his own condition, he would find that the whole 


range of natural science would be of an im 
mense advantage to him in his occupation. 
That such has been the influence of agricul- 
tural pursuits upon the inhabitants of the South 
West, I firmly believe. Their situation in a 
new and unopened region has, indeed, preven- 
ted a full exhibition of these beneficial effects ; 
but the good spirit has been at work, through 
all their difficulties, and though silent and per- 
haps unnoticed as the atmosphere we breathe, 
yet nevertheless like it, has shed a soft and hu- 
manising spell over the rudeness of the times. 
That it is not an extravagant fancy to augur 
well from this cause, for our character in fu- 
ture, | am moie strongly convinced. It is true 
that the general diffusion of our population 
throughout the country, necessarily incident 
to the nature of their pursuits, will prevent the 
establishment of many large cities, which seem 
to be requisite always for the cultivation of the 
higher refinements and fashions of life. But 
this in itself may be regarded rather as a bles- 
sing than an evil. With those elegancies and 
|improvements, attendant upon the collection 
‘of individuals in large masses, ever come ma- 
‘ny vices which more than counterbalance the 
good. Some cities will indeed arise upon our 
sea-coast for the purposes of commerce ; but 
the general mass of our population, as it will 
be agricultural, will consequently be scattered 
throughout the country. Is it therefore unrea- 
sonable to suppose that they will, in the main, 
be characterized by those virtues which are in- 
cidental to an agricultural community—by in- 
dustry, generosity, independence of spirit, hos- 
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pitalily, patriotism, and generally diffused and 
practical intelligence, if not by a refined and 
Such men make the best 
citizens in time of peace, aud the best soldiers 
in war. 
of the permanency aud virtue of our republi- 
can institutions. Plain and unostentatious, 
they have no desire, as they have no respect, 
fur the glittering baubles and empty metaphors 
of monarchial institutions. Domestic in their 
dispositions, firm and patriotic, they are not 
wafied about by those excitements in politics 
and trade, which have so often lashed into tem- 
pest the crowded and fevered populations of 
Manchester and Paris. ‘They are not only 
the bones and sinews of a good community ; 


elevated literature ! 


Such men are the surest guarantee 


they are its veins, its arteries, which conduct 
the regular and healthful currents of pure vi- 
tality through the whole body politic. 

Such, gentiemen, | believe, is a correct view 
of the nature and influence of the pursuits, 
which, at present, engage and must occupy, in 
future, the attention of the great mass of our 
population---composed as it is, not of the dwel- 
lers in our towns and villages---not of planters 
who rule over large numbers of slaves, but of 
the humble and industrious, who are scattered 
every where, among our hills and valleys, rea- 
ping, according to the primal ordinance, the 
fruits and treasures of the earth. It may seem 
that | have overrated the number and impor- 
tance of this class of our society ; but any 
one who will travel through the interior of 
our country ; who will follow the * neighbor- 
hood roads,’ as they are termed, through all 
their humble winJings: who will go to our 
muster grounds, our election precincts, our 
country meeting houses, and occasionally to 
a Methodist Camp Meeting, or a Baptist As- 
sociation, and will then ask himself where 
the seven hundred thousand white inhabitants 
dwell, who at present swell the census of the 
South West---will find that the class, of which 
Ihave spoken, constitute at least a moiety of 
our actual population. And are not these to 
be regarded in estimating the present and 
prospective character of our country ? 

Associated with this subject, and constitu- 
ting another general influence---indeed the 
principal one, upon South Western character, 
is that division of society which exists through- 

27 





out the South, and which is denominated our 
Peculiar Domestic Institution. The present 
‘oc~asion would be inappropriate to enter in- 
'tu the discussion of a topic, which has been 
discreetly voted a sealed subject among us. 
[ shall therefore only remark, upon its gen- 
eral merits, that | am always ready to main- 
tain, at proper times and places, that it is an 
Institution, in itself, naturally, morally, and 
politically right and beneficial. As regards 
‘its Intellectual and moral effects, it may not 
_be improper to say a few words. Much of 
that character which is peculiar to our section 
of the Union is traceable to this institution. 
By producing two broad and distinct classes 
jin society, it bas generated, upon the part 
of our white inhabitants, a spirit of saperior- 
\ity and self esteem, a certain aristocracy of 
feeling, and a proud chivalry of character, 
which do not elsewhere so generally exist. 
This has always been known as an effect of 
this institution. Lycurgus introduced the He- 
lots into Sparta to accomplish this end. He 
‘believed that the Lacedemonians could not 
cherish and appreciate properly the social 
and political virtues, and that that spirit of 
‘equality so essential to Republican govern- 
ments could not exist unless the menial and 
‘more laborious duties were discharged by a 
‘separate and inferior class. The beneficial 
‘effect upon Spartan character is a matter of 
history. Bryan Edwards, in his History of 
the West Indies, tells us that a similar influ- 
ence is exercised by this institution, upon the 
white inhabitants of those Islands, He says 
that ‘the leading feature of their character 
is an independent spirit, and a display of con- 
scious equality throughout all ranks and con- 
ditions. The poorest white person seems to 
consider himself nearly upon a level with the 
condition of the richest ; and, emboldened by 
this idea, he approaches his employer with ex- 
tended hand, and a freedom which, in the coun- 
tries of Europe, is seldom displayed by men 
in the lower orders of life to their superiors.” 
In our own country, the same truth, so con- 
genial to republicanism, is still more strongly 
attested, and in its train follow many of the 
higher virtues. Magnanimity, liberality, a 
spirit of justice, disdain for any thing like 
meanness or parsimony of disposition, a love 
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of excellence, are all characteristics of the 
Southron. 

The facilities and incentives afforded by 
this institution, for intellectual improvement, 
are great and gratifying. The necessity for 
bodily labor being to a great extent removed | 
from a large part of our citizens, they can. 
devote their full time to the culture of the 
mind. The spirit which it excites, being one’ 
content with no secondary rank in excellence, 
prompts to the attainment of knowledge in 
its highest departments. 





In a few years, ow-| 
ing to the operation of this institution upon 
our uoparalleled natural advantages, we shall 
be the richest people beneath the bend of 
the rainbow, and then the arts and the sci- 
ences, which always follow in the train of 
wealth, will flourish to an extent hitherto un- 
known on this side of the Atlantic. 

I might go on and enumerate a thousand 
other advantages which have arisen, and 
which wiil arise from this institution, ina mo- 
ral and intellectual way, but I feel that I am 
dealing with asubject, of which we had bet- 
ter think than speak. I will leave it there- 
fore, with the simple remark, that it is wor- 
thy of your calm and philosophical examina- 
tion ; and that such an examination will prove 
to you that this, our Peculiar Institution, is 
not only right upon principles of morality, 
but that it is fraught with an influence upon 
the whole character of our section of the 
Union, of the most gratifying kind. 

If I were here to conclude my enumeration 
of the general causes, which have tended to 
produce South Western Character, and their 
results, | should be accused of drawing a flat- 
tering and incorrect picture for the sake of 
sectional gratulation. It is but honest to ad: 
mit that there are many faults which have not 
been mentioned. De Tocqueville---perhaps 
the most sensible foreigner who has ever vis- 


ited the United States---in speaking of the | 


South West, says that ‘it has ever been mark- 
ed by lawlessness, frequency of crime, and 
the impunity with which vice is committed.’ 
While bowing our heads in shame before the 
truth of this charge, I think it can be clearly 
shown that it depends not, as has been assert- 
ed, upon causes necessarily inherent in the 
constitution of our society. 


Indeed, the 


charge contains in its specifications, one of 
the reasons, why they all exist. ‘The im- 
'punity with which vice is committed’ is the 
‘cause of ‘ lawlessness’ and ‘frequency of 
crime.’ The fault, then, is either in the cha- 
acter of our laws, or in their administration. 
Indeed it is in both; although the evils of 
the latter result principally from the former. 
The best guarantee for the execution of the 
laws is that those laws should themselves be 
guod. If they are of that kind which can- 
not command the respect of the people, or 
are such as cause the moral sense to revolt 
at their execution, they had better be blotted 
from the statute-book. You cannot expect 
the officer to enforce the laws, unless the feel- 
ings of the community are with him in the 
discharge of his duty. The history of judi- 
cial administration in the South West, sus- 
tains this assertion. Our laws have been im- 
potent, in many cases, because they have 
been disproportioned to the offences; and 
the guiity have consequently gone unpunish. 
ed. One such omission affects the whole cha- 
racter of justice. Seeing the laws disobey. 
ed or neglected in one instance, the people 
see no reason why they should not be in oth- 
ers. in many cases, too, we have had no 
laws where they were much needed. This 
enables gross and shocking offences to. be 
committed against the community, for which 
there is no ample or appropriate penalty.--- 
Is it to be wondered at that, under such cir- 
cumstances, the people should take, as it is 
termed the law into their own hands? This 
produces that odious, disgraceful and danger- 
ous practice called ‘ Lynch Law,’ which has 
of late years cast a blackening stain upon 
ithe fair charaeter of our region, and which, 
like the blood of the murdered, upon the 
hands of the Scotish usurper, will not out, at 
‘our bidding. 
These evils have all resulted from the fact 
that we have not had a proper criminal code, 
in the two States, Alabama and Mississippi, 
to which the charges are chiefly applicable ; 
and this has, no doubt, arisen from the youth 
\of these States. It takes some time to cre- 
|ate a system of penal laws suited to the cha- 
| racter of a people. It can only be done by 
‘a philosophical examination of that charac- 
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ter. The early legislators of our State, and | 
of her western neighbor, erred in thinking 
that a severe code was best calculated for the 
times. It is a maxim of law, that severity | 
isnot sosure a preventive of crime, as cer- 
tainty of punishment ; and that there should | 
be a gradation in the penalties, as there is in 
the turpitude, of offences. . It is a gratifying 
fact that the law-makers of these States have, 
at length, discovered the truth of these max- | 
ims, and have set about reforming their cri- 
minal codes. It is to be hoped that the Pen- 
itentiary system, which was adopted by our 
Legislature at its last session, will be so ar- 
ranged in its details, as to furnish us a system 
of penal laws, which will fully answer the 
purposes of justice, and save us, in all future 
time, from the bitter reproach of being a law- 
less and semi-barbarous people. 

If, throughout the South West, this subject | 


| 











| blessed light of the Protestant religion. 
that spirit which has ever marked their path in 


I look around over our extended territories, 
and I find them in the possession of a race of 
men, upon which for near a thousand years, 
the choicest benedictions of heaven seem to 
have been bestowed: the Anglo-Saxon race, 
They are living beneath the ennobling influ- 
ence of Republican institutions, and under the 


With 


history, they are applying to the vast natural 
resources of this region, all the inventions and 
improvements which science has given to art. 
By their efforts, gigantic and savage forests 
have been converted into scenes of fruitfulness 


_and beauty. Towns and villages have sprung 


up with the suddenness of a magician’s trats- 
formations. Rivers, which but a few years 
rolled in unfettered majesty through wide soli- 
tudes, ‘hearing no sound save their own dash- 
ing, have been converted into channels of com- 


is properly attended to, the dark shadows || merce, and are now to be seen, lined with float- 
which rest upon our name will be removed: | ing palaces, conveying to the sca the rich pro- 
the ennobling causes of moral and intellectaal | ductions of the soil, Across the high hill, and 
prosperity to which I have referred, will have | through the deep valley, the long Rail Road is 
a full and free operation; our character will | visible, passing like a thing of life, uniting dis- 
become such as we may well be proud of ; | tant communities together, cheapening and fa- 
and our section of the Union will ascend in | cilitating transportation and travel, scattering 
every respect to that lofty excellence, of which | riches around its path with the prodigality of 
it has such ennobiing prospects. A few re- | sunshine, and giving, to the immense advanta- 
marks upon these prospects will conclude, | ges of the country, their full operation upon 
gentlemen, what [ have to say to you, to-day. | the rest of the world. 

I have sometimes, in hours of contempla- | And the tide of this improvement is onward! 
tion attempted to imagine what is to be the | There is no pause---no exhaustion! Our pop- 
destiny of this vast region which we inhabit. | ulation itself is rapidly increasing. Where 
In my fancies I have never, for a moment, | forty years ago there were scarcely five thous- 
separated her from the rest of the Union... |and civilized inhabitants, there are now a mil- 
The chain, which binds us together, seems, | lion and ahalf; Well might Mr. Everett say 
to my mind, to be composed of moral and | that when in Germany he spoke of these things 
political motives, and of physical causes, which. his auditors regarded him with the sime sur- 
must always keep us one. And yet that uni-|| prise and disbelief, with which the Emperor of 
ty can only be best preserved by the citizens | China viewed the English merchant, who told 


of each section, emulating in the progress of 
improvement. If we stand still here in the 
South West, our section, in military phrase, 
cannot keep step with the rest of the confed- 
eracy: we must hang like adead limb upon 
the body national. No improper motives 
therefore, enter into the separate contempla- | 
tion of the prospects of our own peculiar re-| 
gion. In my mind such a contemplation gives | 
birth to the purest species of patriotic pride. 


him that in the cold climate of Great Britain, 
water frequently became as hard as stone.--- 
And yet this great increase of population is 
going on with the same rapidity. If it should 
continue, in a few years how very vast will be 
the nun.ber of our inhabitants! No States in 
the Union will surpass those of the South-West. 

From these manifestations, and from the 
mental and moral influences to which I have 





referred, what is it reasonable to expect will 
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be the destiny of our section of the Union ? 
Is it enthusiasm, to believe that at no very dis- 
tant day, we shall, in all the constituents of 
true greatness, in all that can render a people 
prosperous, happy and respected, in no manner 
be interior to any part of the world? Will 
you look to Agriculture? Already, with but 
scarce a tithe of our resources developed, 
we are furnishing to the world, the great staple 
commodities of trade and manufactures..---- 
Even now, would the failure of one of our 
crops affect the financial and mercantile inter- 
ests of Europe to their core. South of us, 
in our own continent, nations are springing 
into existence, which are demanding our pro- 
ductions, and will increase in the demand. for 
the future. This will force us into commerce. 





But the most ennobling and gratifying pres 
pect, which opens to the citizen of the South 
West, is the excellence which this section of 
‘the Union is to attain in Literature. I have 
looked very erroneously upon the natural ad- 
vantages of our region; upon the kind and 
character of its inhabitants; upon the form 
and nature of its political and social institu. 
Itions ; upon the moral causes which are at 
lepamnsion among us; and at our prospects in 
‘every other respect, if we are not destined 
‘to an exalted position in the republic of Let. 
ters. A cotemporary poet, not more imagi- 
‘native than _philosophical, has told us that 
ic coming events cast their shadows before:” 
‘and if we may deem the appearances about 
‘us at all indicative of the future, they surely 


It is true, that in past years, our trade has been | warrant the aaticipation that here the Arts and 
carried on by others, and that thieugh unna- ||Sciences—the whole circle of Belles-lettres, 
tural, and to us expensive channels: and that || are to flourish with the freshness and beauty 


there are pseudo-philosophers, even in our own 
borders, who tell us that this course of things 
is inevitable, and must always continue. ‘You 
want the means---you want the capital!’..-- 
Such talk is unlettered nonsense. We have 
the means—we have the capital! We have 
them in our invaluable natural products, which 
the world must have. Nothing but an unjust 
system of national legislation; nothing but 
the consequent indebtedness of our merchants 


. r w 
in the Northern cities, has ever wrenched our 


trade from direct communion with Europe, and 
kept it in a route, at once incoavenient, circuit- 
ous, and which operates to enforce a tax upon 


us of several millions of dollars annually. If | 


the people of this section will reflect properly 
upon this subject, if we are left unfettered by 


se “" 
restrictive, and oppressive, though indirect le- 


gislation----if the leading minds of our region 
will devote their time and energies to this ob- 
ject---as that master spirit, who recently fell in 
a neighboring State, like Muley Moluck, with 
his harriess on, in the very onset of the battle ; 
the efforts of interested individuals to control 
our commerce will be as impotent as the strug- 
gles of the Persian to fetter the heavings of the 
sea of Greece ; and the South and her young- 
er sister, the South West, will flourish to a de- 
gree which they have hitherto never known. 
This exalted consummation, I confidently ex- 
pect, as not very remote. 








| 
of their Grecian morning. 


| ‘This anticipation, Gentlemen of the Ero- 


‘sophic Society, is particularly appropriate te 
the present occasion. It blends with, and 
| terminates, the character and design of your 
association. Your object is, by improving 
| yourselves, to improve the Literature of your 
‘country. By Literature, 1 understand not 
that trivial, puerile and evanescent species of 
‘composition, which is produced by love-sick 
school boys, and bread and butter misses, not 


that ginger-bread work of the fancy, whose 


highest ambition is to embalm, in immortal 
‘nonsense, the miraculous feats and failings of 
monks, and nuns, of counts and robbers—the 
very spawn of distorted intellect—nor yet that 
| phosphoric effulgence, which gleams luridly, 
jas the infidel and infamous writings of Vol- 
_taire and Rosseau, from the putrid corruptions 
‘of the times—but by Literature I understand 
‘those exalted manifestations of mind which 
show that the people of a country, think for 
themselves, think much, think correctly ; that 
their morals, as well as their intellect, are im- 
proved ; that they are not busied with the friv- 
olous and fantastic incidents of a day, but that 
they look to that knowledge which developes 
and enlarges all the capacities of man; which 
dwindles the distance between the denizens 
of earth and the higher intelligences of hea- 
ven; and which not only receives its own 
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form and fashion from the character of the 
people and the times, but, as the sea answers 
to the sup, serves as a mirror in which those | 
people and times are properly reflected for. 
their own gratification and improvement, and | 
which flings back upon them a reforming and | 
beautifying Justre not primitively their own. 
Such is the Literature of which a nation may 
be proud. Such was the view the Abbe Rol- 
lin took, when he included in his course of lec- 
tures, at the University of Paris, upon Belles 
Lettres, the whole circle of ancient and mod- 
ern learning ; and such too is the order of 
literature, which | am sure I shall have your 
warmest sympathies in predicting, from her 
natural, political and social characteristics, 


ings whose immortality has already begun— 
than the mere arts of trafic and amassing mo- 
ney—you may accelerate the dawn of this 
ennobling period,—may produce a ‘circle in 
the waters,’ which, unlike the emblem of 
ambition, will net break by its own extension! 

When this period shall arrive, our section 
of the Union will be in its full power and glo- 
ry ; our history, our character, our capacities, 
will be properly understood and appreciated. 
We may then expect to see our orators oc- 
cupying the most conspicuous stations in the 
chambers of National Eloquence; our au- 
thors illuminating the age by the philosophy 
| and beauty of their productions. Then per- 
haps the Genius of Immortality shall—as in 














for the South West. That the period is dis- 





the beautiful emblematic device of your own 


tant when we shall have such a literature, is|| Society, place the wreath of Fame upon the 
perhaps true; but that it will come is as cer=| brow of many a native Franklin: and then 


tain as that we shall arrive at great agricultu- 
ral, commercial and political power. You, 
gentlemen, may not live to see it; but by 
using your exertions, throughout life, to de- 
velope and improve the intellectual resources 
of our region, to disseminate a just apprecia- 
tion and taste for the higher branches of learn- 
ing, and to teach our people that there is some- 
thing more valuable and exalting in life— 
something better suited to the destiny of be- 





the voice of Poetry—not in her character as a 
| prophet, but as a historian—shall fitly exclaim, 
|in the slightly altered language of an accom. 
plished female writer of our own State : 


“That not for northern latitudes alone, 
The stars of virtue and of genius shone: 
These, moving onward from our country’s birth, 
To bless, successive, all its spots of earth, 
Shed their full beams, their brightest, and their best, 
Upon the regions of the sweet Soura West!” 





TO A SISTER—THE EVENING BEFORE HER MARRIAGE, 


I. 


My sister now my harp I tune for thee! 
Oh! could a nobler, sweeter strain resound 
From its vibrating chords than ever yet 
Was flung—whilst all things beautiful around 
Were filled with harmony, and the sweet sound 
Of modulated verse—now tender, and now strong, 
Which melts the heart, and makes the soul to bound 
From earthly trammels, as the tide of song 
Flows from the minstrel’s hand the trembling strings along ! 


I. 


A Grecian artist, with his pencil dipt 
In glowing tints of morn and blushing eve, 
Painted, beside the margin of a lake, 
Couched where an oak and twining tendrils weave 
A bower, a sleeping nymph, whose form seemed to receive 
The halo which the sunbeam’s glances fling 
Around each bright recipient ere they leave 
The Earth to moonlight, and like balmy spring, 
A flood of rosy radiance to every object bring. 
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Irwinton, Ala. 


Ill. 
And such a wondrous grace, with magic art, 
Around that sunny form the artist threw— 
So vitai that the lips seemed just to part 
In breathing, and the breast to heave to view 
Palpably—glowing with life’s softest hue— 
That people from all Greece to Athens thronged— 
From Corinth—from her thousand islands blue, 
From stoic Sparta—and even frem rugged Thrace— 


Came there to gaze upon that form of picture grace. 


Iv. 
A youth of Chio came among the rest, 
To gaze upon that pictured loveliness— 
And all day long he’d gaze, as one possest 
Of some deep feeling which made loneliness 
More sweet to him than social joyfulness— 
For ’mid the admiring crowd to him alone 
That picture stirr’d deep thought of holiness 
Of one, who on his youthful fancy shone 


Bright as a dream—scarce seen and loved ere she had flown. 


v. 

More lovely than that pictured Venus, thou, 

The bright embodyment of a Poet's thought ! 
With jet locks clustering o’er thine ample brow, 
And sparkling eyes with mental beauty fraught— 
Hast to my heart a holier feeling taught 

Than to that lone wanderer from Chio’s isle 

The gazing on the artist's picture brought— 

A brother’s love—some moments to beguile 


And dissipate miy sadness by thine angel smile. 


VI. 
But ’tis not that thy form is beautiful 
As ever burst upon the ravished sight ; 
Or that thy voice is musical and full, 
And spirit soothing as the moon's silver light ;* 
Or that thine eye is like the star of night, 
When only one is shining in the blue above, 
Alone amid its softened glory bright ;— 
Though these for many a heart a net have wove— 


That I have loved thee with a brother’s fondest love. 


vil. 

It is that God has given thee a mind— 

To Woman still a gift the noblest, best— 
Awake to lofty impulse, and refined 

To every soft perception, and a soul possest 

Of brightest emanations from His own breast— 
Of honor, and of truth, and purity— 

Which fit thee, spotless as thou art, to rest 
Eternal in the light of His divinity— 


’Mid that angel throng, my sister, happiest may’st thou be ! 


Vill. 

To-morrow eve, as o’er the world it blushes, 

Will see thee go a young and wedded Bride, 
Attended by my prayer, as from my heart it gushes, 
That time may bear thee roses, as its tide 

Adown thy pathway, peacefully doth glide ! 

And may he, to whom thy young love is given, 
Wear well the gem that glitters at his side. 

For never brilliant, from its deep cave riven, 


Was half so pure as thou, and naught more pure in Heaven. 


* That silvery voice so soft—so clear 
The lisvener held his breath to hear.—Scott, 
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OUR LITERATURE ; ITS CHARACTER AND CONDITION IN THE SOUTH, 


BY H. V. 


WOOTEN, M. 


D. 


Viewine the varied aspect of our Litera- || 


ture, Europeans have asserted that it has no| 
marked and definite character of its own :) 
but, that it is a mixture of the British, 
French, German, Italian, &c., presenting a| 
mixed character, partaking in some degree of 


all. 


writers, have in the vanity of display, inter- 


True, it is, that many of our popular 


woven much borrowed plumage, with their 
own native production; and such has been 
the mixed state of our reading public, as in) 
Ne 

vertheless, American Literature has distin- 
guishing traits, which give to it a character) 
of its own. 


some degree to justify such a course. 


Literature is but the mirror from 


which are reflected the sentiments, the tal- || 


ents, the tastes, and indeed the mind of a| 
community. So widely different then, in all 
the institutions and circumstances which form 
the character of a people, as our country is, 
We) 
have no limit for thought, marked out, no) 
boundary set to genius, nor prescribed forms 
for their exercise, such as are required to| 
constitute that state of Literature which) 
would entitle it, in European estimation, to| 
a national character. 


its Literature must be alike different. 


Here, every mind finds 
a sphere of action, every faculty is called in- 
to exercise, every inducement is inviting, and | 
every stimulus exciting to action. What | 
can be the effect of all this upon our Litera-| 
ture? No other than to give il the bold, en. 
terprizing and independent character of our| 


institutions, and our people. Yet, notwith- 
standing the substantial claims of our Liter- 
ature to a character of its own, it is, from | 
the mixed state of our people—a peculiar’ 
character. In taking a view of its varied| 
and contrasting features, nothing is more stri- 
kingly observable than the difference in its 


Northern and Southern aspects. 





Indeed, so 
notable is this, that some have been led to 
divide and classify it into a Northern and 
Southern Literature. This course, howev- 
er, would lead to such infinite subdivisions, 
as to disembody and destroy its entire char- 
acter. But every general reader must have 








noticed that the Literature emanating from 
the Southern portion of our union has fea- 
tures peculiar and distinctive. It has been 
remarked, that the plethoric scholarship, the 
shadowy, subtle, aud infinitely meditative 
character of German Literature, is as differ- 
ent from the sober energetic common sense 
English, as is this latter from the pert-spir- 
ited, and enthusiastic French and Italian. 
In our country, the dividing lines are not so 
distinctly drawn as in Europe, nor indeed, 
can they be, so long as we are so insepara- 
bly united by the strong ties of a common 
language. The differences here, are such as 
grow out of the conditions of the different 
regions, tempered, perhaps, by the influence 
of climate. 

One of our best Southern writers, in dis- 
coursing on the history, character and pros- 
pects of the South-West, has remarked, ‘in 
such a state of society, it is not to be expect- 
ed that Literature or the fine arts should 
have a home.’ We can but hope that the 
writer alludes more particularly to the past 
‘state of society,’ and to the far South-West, 
than to the present time, and the State in 
which he resides, and her immediate neigh- 


bors: for why should Literature be denied 


a home in our genial clime? We are aware 
that such a home has been almost wholy de- 
nied, but instead of being content with the 
knowledge of the fact, we should ask the rea- 
son of this lamentable truth. Few decided 


eflorts have been made for the establishment, 


and elevation of Literature amongst us, and 
these seemed to be but the ebulitions of 
mighty spirits that could no longer be sup- 
pressed, but whose overflowings unfortunately 
quenched their own fire. A proper spirit of 


‘enquiry naturally asks, why is this want of 


effort, this slothful exercise of talent in the 
fields of Literature? And why this barren- 


‘ness of fruit, this scarceness of production ? 





But few devote any attention to literary stu- 
dies, or even recreation, and scarcely any 
in our entire community make the cultiva- 
tion of letters a profession. Is this for the 
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want of talent or acquirements? No one will | 
insist that it is. In politics, in legislation, at | 
the bar, and in the pulpit: ia every other) 
profession and calling that brings into exer-| 
cise the higher faculties of mind, our demon-| 
strations are not inferior to our Northern! 
neighbours ; and in Literature, wherever an 
effort has been made for its introduction and; 
elevation amongst us, it has always been 
creditable, and indicated our ability to main- 
tain that branch of mental advancement, in 
consonance with the high character attained 
by others. 

The influence of climate on the mental con. 
stitution, has been made to account for the 
scarcity of literary labor in the South; but 
this cannot be the only cause; if so, it would 
be seen to work a more general, and power- 
ful effect on intellectual exercise. That it 
has some influence on the temperament, and 
therefore in modifying the character of mind, 
we must admit. From the philosophic char- 
acter of her Literature, Boston has been cal. 
led the ‘ Athens,’ and again the ‘ Germany,’ of | 
America, while the cities of our Middle States | 
have a climate perhaps better adapted to men- | 
tal activity and excitation, and produce a lit. | 
erature more lively and forcive. Journeying 
Southward, we find the vigorous and enter- 
prising spirit of the Southron imprinted on 
its face. We have the ardor and the ferte | 
of the French, without their licentious le. | 
gerete. They suffer a want of excitauts, an ex- 
haustion of subjects, a tyranny of taste, and | 





a cramp of fashion unknown to us. Here,)| 
we have an unfettered mind, a free scope of| 
thought, an endless variety of natural subjects, | 
and a freedom from the restraints of conven- 
tional and artificial law with which they are 
unacquainted ; hence, while our literature ex- 
hibits the same mental excitability, and fervid 
tone as theirs, it is marked by a more compre- 
hensive design, and a higher and more inde- 
pendent bearing. 

In warm climates the mind is more excita- 
ble than in cold, and consequently, in the ab- 
sence of proper stimuli, and during its inter- 
vals of rest from exertion, it is more languid ; 
but at the approach of a subject for its action, 
its forces are quick to rally, and when brought 








to bear upon it, evince a distinguishing spirit 





and energy. A distinguished Jurist of a 
Southern State, has the reputation of great 
talent, and great laziness. Many wonder, 
whence comes the inexhaustible fund of in- 
telligence which he possesses—as he is not 
always confined to stady. While the truth is, 
that this man does more actual study, than ma- 
ny who are always bending over their books. 
When a subject is presented to his mind for 
examination, he takes hold of it with a mas- 


| terly and unyielding force, nor lets it go until 


it is fully fathomed, and thoroughly under- 
stood ; no trifling thing can divert his thoughts 
away; he has a singleness of purpose, and 
knows no resting plice short of its accom- 
plishment. When this is reached his mind is 
relaxed for a time, as if collecting its forces 
for a new exertion. Such is the character of 
genius in a Southern clime; ardent and for- 
cive in its exercises, languid and still én its 
repose. This may account for some of the 
peculiar features of Southern Literature; but 
why most other branches of mental industry 
are so faithfully cultivated while this is let run 
to waste, remains to be told. 

The first reason is a want of patronage; 
true, a rich pecuniary reward, is rarely an ex- 
pected return for literary labors ; but a kind 
reception, a civil and social welcome is the 
reward that sweeteneth this kind of labor. 
In even this reward, an enlightened and virtu- 
ous mind finds abundant incitement to effort 
—to instruct, to entertain and amuse, and te 
refine and ameliorate society. The highest 
happiness of a benevolent mind is enjoyed at 
the intellectual communion board. This how- 
ever, is virtually denied here. With all our 
boasted independence of thought, and origin- 
ality of genius, to find access to the public 
eye, or attention, it must find a publisher in 
the north. Our northern cities have taken 
precedence in publishing, and have facilities 


| which ours of the South do not possess, nor 


ever will, until they cease to lean upon oth- 
ers, and learn to rely upon themselves.* 


Note by the Editors.—We are happy in having it in our 


| power to State, that a commencement has at length been 


made in the business of yar Although it has not gone 
much further yet than the publishing of school books, it is 
nevertheless a commencement, and we augur well for the re- 
sult, or else we are mistaken in the character of our Southern 
—— Some useful publications of a higher order of 

iterature are now in process of publication, by Mr. B. F. 
Grurrin, of this place, and we sincerely hope that his efforts 
will meet with success. 
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Looking, under the direction of long continu- 
ed habit, to Europe, for their Literature, our 
Northern States, were for a long time under 
the same yoke of vassalage to her, that we 
now are to them. At length there arose 
amongst them, spirits bold and free, who tore 
away the charm of distance, and taught them | 
to see and to feel the pride and the worth of| 
home, that feeling which never leaves the pa- 
triot breast. 





And although the mouldings of | 


European influence, are’ yet visible on their | 


tastes, they can justly say that it is not from) 


| 
necessity. Not yet have we escaped from| 


the thraldom of necessity—necessity ; because | 


so strong is the force of habit upon us, that 
for success, a southern writer is compelled 


to publish in the North. We may remember 


a few works of merit, which first made-their | 


appearance in the South and West, and they 


have never been seen in the north, and scarce-_ 


ly heard of beyond the immediate neighbor- 


hood of their nativity : while the whole scrib- | 
ling pry of the north from ‘Jeoffrey Crayon’ | 


down to ‘Pete Whetsone’ are tenderly ca- 


the north. Yes, it is even so; whatever may 
be.our ability, and our material for the work, 
we have placed ourselves in humble depend- 


ence for our own supplies. 


In nothing is the literature of the age so 


remarkable, as its tendency to the periodical 
form. 
in our northern states, has for some years 
And 


been rapidly multiplying. what has 


been its history, and what-is its condition in) 


the South ? 
here, to keep pace with this improvement? 


Has there been no. attempt made 


All are but too well prepared to answer this 
inquiry. There have been such attempts, 
and laudable ones, and their failure have been 
as shameful to our community, as their en- 
terprise was commendable in their projectors. 


In the promising beauty of their spring-time, 


they withered under the blighting frost of ne-| 


glect, and faded, to bloom, perhaps, no more. 

The ‘Southern Review,’ was edited with a 

spirit, and an ability rarely equalled, and per- 

haps never excelled. It stood for a day, bear- 

ing high the standard of Southern letters, and 
28 


| 


| 
} 


Periodical literature, in Europe, and | 


the imagination could trace upon its proud 
banner, the encouraging motto, “will it, and 
be free.” But when the rallying call was made 
for its armies, few appeared, and fewer were 
armed for the siege ; and thu neglected, it 
fell, not into the hands of an enemy, but in 
its own impoverished camp.. Upon its ruins, 
arose the ‘ Southern Literary Journal,’ and 
it has its day of history, and is of the things 
that were. Ere it had reached the meridian 
of ite growing brightness, the oil was exhaust- 
ed in the crucible, and its light ‘went out.’ 
Then we had a ‘Southron ;’ this bid fair te 
all appearance, to become a successful pion- 
eer on the frontiers of Southern Literature. 
|To those unmindful of the elements necessa- 
ry to the existence of such works, it promis- 
ed much usefulness, and bid fair for perma- 
nency. But ete its first semi-annual course 
Was run, it went down, to rise no more. 
Meantime, there opened in our clime a 
‘Southern Rose.’ It had diffused its rich 
odors so extensively in our literary atmos- 








' 


|| phere, as to become almost a necessary and 
ressed amongst us, with that same ‘ gaping | 
quality’ that devours ‘Tom Cringle,’ ‘Jack'| 
Marlinspike’ and their European kindred, in’ 


natural ingredient, of our mental inhalations. 
But ‘one. morn we missed it in the accustom. 
ed lawn.’ ‘True, it was unlike those brave 
spirits who fell in the holy strife for liberty. 
It was truly a ‘Rose.’ And though roses 
fade, they have a sort of definite imit, to 
| which, unharmed, they will reach, ‘ but this, 
withered in the freshness of its bloom as if 
shaken by the storm, it fell from 


‘The flourishing bush where it grew.’ 


We were told by the learned and pious 
proprietor, under whose kindly care it grew, 
that it could have sustained life, and that it 
did not die for want of support. This is 
surely consoling so far as it goes, but should 
the culture ofsuch a ‘rose’ be no more than 
justified? Indeed, good taste and morality 
should have required its perpetual bloom.— 
There is, however, one leading light that 
still burns on with prospects brightening— 
the ‘Southern Literary Messenger.’ This, 
has risen to a proud elevation and a perma- 
nent rank amongst the first periodicals of the 
Unios. But there are peculiar circumstan- 
ces connected with its history and character, 
which have given it superior advantages. It 
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is a Virginian, and with that laudable state- 
pride, which, in all times has characterized 
them, Virginians have sustained it. By ear- 
ly culture thay gave it an early growth and a 
powerful popularity ; for it is with works of 
this kind as it is with men—give them power, 
secure to them, but this possession—and they 
are no longer lacking for admiration and sup- 
port. Again, the semi-political character of 
miany of its leading articles has drawn, and 
secured the attention of a powerful class in 
our community, to whom an intellectual ex- 
ercise in the fields of. pure literature, is unin- 
viting, uninteresting, and burthensome. And, 
aside from these particular causes for its ad. 


vancement, it possesses an intrinsic general 


worth, which should never fail to engage the 
interest of a community, which is not wholly 
insensible to the beauties and excellences of 
mental creations. This-periodical, has been 
said, by a Northern Reviewer, to embody the 
talent of the South. However correct or 


not, this may be, it has greatly dignified, and) 


adorned the character of our Literature. 

Though the gloom of the picture is some- 
what relieved by the light of this one bright 
star, and one or two small glimmering lights 
scattered in ‘dim division,’ over the vast page, 
still the dark shadow of failure and disgrace 
forms the most prominent coloring. Now, 
let us inquire why these things have been so ? 
And this carries us back to our declaration, 
that literature is not sufficiently patronized 
here ; ‘and we speak now, particularly of 
pecuniary patronage. In every instance of 
failure, which has darkened the sad _ history 
that we have been examifiing, a want of 
meqns has been the avowed cause, and there 
can be no argument wanting on this point ; 
but the inquiry should go beyond this, and 
ask why are these means so constantly and 
pertinaciously withheld by so intelligent and 
wealthy a people, from a cause so noble and 
good ? 

The amount paid in the South, for northern 
periodicals, has probably been fully sufficient 
te have sustained all of those that have so 
signally failed, not one of them at a time, but 
all together. Many of those which have 
been so much patronized have well deserved 
it : we should not shut them out from our en- 








tertainment and instruction, because they 
come from the North. It is our negative du. 
ty to patronize them ; but this is only obliga- 
tory after the compliance with those of the 
positive class ; and it is positively our first du- 
ty to patronize our own productions, and 
then if there be a surplus, extend it to our 
worthy neighbors. ‘ Charity should begin at 
home;’ this is a maxim known to every body, 
but observed by none more strictly than our 
northern friends, in relation to this particular 
matter. This is verified by reference to the 
pay list of the ‘Southern Literary Messen. 
ger.” A very small portion will be found 
North of its own State, and scarcely any be- 
yond Philadelphia ! Now, so far as we know, 
this work has never been condemned as un - 
worthy, by any reviewer, or even critic, in 
the North. Then, when we remember that 
literature, in this form, receives much atten. 
tion there, we are forced to the conclusion, 
that they act upon the just principle which we 
are urging. ‘They can be supplied at home, 
and wherefore send their patronage and de- 
pendence abroad? This is sufficiently in- 
structive to us, and is the more impressive, 
when we remember, that none of our Maga. 
zines that have failed, were ever set down, 
even by Northeners themselves, as inferior to 
those from that quarter, which have received 
our patronage. 

A great reason for the want of interest 
which is manifested in our own immediate 
Literature, is found in the manner in which 
our purely literary periodicals are treated by 
our political and commercial press. Most of 
these Journals generally, devote a page to 
Literary and Miscellaneous selections, and 
this is usually filled from northern publica- 
tions or third-hand selections from European 
pens. Thus, instead of having republished 
and disseminated amongst us, the instructive 
and southern-spirited effusions which have an- 
imated the pages of our lamented periodicals, 
we have weekly and daily thrown amongst 
us a monstrous mass of matter, wholly un- 
suited to a refined and healthy taste. The 
pages of every ‘Mammoth sheet’ are plun- 
dered, and their flimsy originality or mongrel 
selections, poured out amongst us without 
measure. Nicholas Nickleby, Oliver Twist, 
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and the minor quibs of Bentley, are liberally 
drawn on, and these, with their American im- 
itations, are heaped together in a mangled 
mess of nonsense ; and the most miserable at- 
tempts at wit, over which a desperate joker 
ever tried to grin, and served out for the pub- 
lic palate. This has been done, too, while our 
‘home productions’ were wholly neglected. 
This error of the public press, seems to orig- 
inate in the mistaken notion that it is but the 
echo of public sentiment, and that it is con- 
sequently bound to minister to the prevailing 
taste, however depraved or distorted by fash- 
ion or indolence; whereas, the truth lies in the 
opposite direction, and too often in attempt- 
ing to gratify a small freak of fancy, the press 
engrafts it on the mind of acommunity where 
it permanently affects the public taste, and 
tarnishes the whole mental character. In- 
stead of being the followers, they are more 
frequently the formers of public sentiment. 
Under this view of their position, if our news- 
papers had presented to their vast number 
of readers, the many valuable productions 
which have fallen unnoticed from our literary 
Journals, an interest and an enterprize would 
have been awakened in our community, which 
would have gone far to redeem us from that 
literary vassalage which we have so long 
been under. Our Literature might have been 
reared upon a lofty and enduring basis, 
whence its growing influence would have in- 
fused an intellectual and a moral ‘ spirit into 
our community,’ which could have resulted 
in nothing but the moral elevation, and men- 
tal refinement of society. 

Again, the spirit of the age is unfavorable 
to the pure creations of mind. It is a spirit 
of utilitarianism. The mind is gone out af- 
ter material things. The object of popular 








craving is something tangible. The senses | 
are the chief counsellors, and the questions | 
asked are, of what use is it? what will be the 
profit? what can be made by it? This pre- 
vailing spirit has divided the operative world 
into two classes—the productive, and tle un- 
productive. In the former class are placed 
all those whose pursuits minister to physical 
life, and sensual gratification. And these are 
set down as the only useful members of socie- 


the second class are ranked those whose pur- 
suits are intellectual, and whose labor is deyo- 
ted to the mind; to enlighten the head, and 
refine the heart of man. These are viewed 
as mere drones in society, and too often as 
mere cumberers- of the ground. This is the 
spirit of the age; but from the great demand 
which has formerly been opened in the South 
for physical enterprize, there is perhaps a 
greater prevalence of it here than inany part 
of the country. Inthe creation of man there 
is a manifest design of the creator to set up 
within him, both a mental and physical gov- 
‘ernment, and so to balance them as for each 
to be maintained in harmonious happiness.— 
But now, the physical seems to predominate 
over the mental character. The spirit of util- 
itarianism is rapidly advancing, and promises 
‘too, soon to have the ehtire modelling of our 
character as a people. The improvement of 
‘the mind is seldom pursued for the sake of im- 
| provement. But there must be some stated, 
sone near object in view, to be speedily attain- 
‘ed, aud when reached, to give some additional 
power to increase power. The pursuit of 
‘such objects has almost wholly superseded 
the practice of liberal studies : and such a thing 
as a student employed solely in the pursuit of 
knowledge, is hardly any where to be found in 
our land. The maxim that ‘time is money,’ 
has led to the delusive idea that money is every 
thing. The acquisition of wealth, has blinded 
us to the beauty, and purity of ideal and eter- 
nal things. Go into the circles of the influen- 
tial in the land, and the anxiety for lucre throws 
a dark shadow over all that is lovely or refi- 
‘ning in nature, philosophy and religion. The 





''money value of men and things, marks their 


degree in the scale of respectability. Present 
ithe fairest specimen of intellectual work to 
}your most intelligent friend, and with your 
highest commendations, and for a response, 
you will probably be asked if you think it is 
profitable. The effects of this spirit upon lit- 
erature, as upon all branches of mental cul- 
‘ture, are too plain to be argued on paper.— 
But it goes further, and destroys its own first 
‘objects—the promotion of wealth. There is 
no one business pursuit in which the whole 


time isemployed. The hands that work must 
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ty, and the sole benefactors of mankind. In 


have their rest. There are many “leisure 
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hours,” that are not filled in purely business 
practices, When these liours arrive, if the 
mind is untutored to a taste for literary or oth- 
er mental exercises, this hour is devoted to the 
rounds of pleasure, which too often are but 
the entering doors to dissipation and debauch- 
ery. The whole object ef the onset is defeat- 
ed, and the prospect of every thing useful, in- 
cluding wealth, is lost; and inits place vice and 
degraded ruin are found—and who should be 
disappointed at the result? 

But should the youth be-ambitious, and de- 
sire something additional to wealth; should 
he thirst for the power of fame, he hears 
so frequently applauded the lower grades of 
mental employment, that he forgets or over- 
looks, the higher attributes and capabilities of 
his nature, and aspires to nothing higher than 
an animal importance and brute dignity in 
society. It is an available fame that he de- 
sires ; a fame that will result in some immedi- 
ate advantage—some speedy increase of pow- 
er. Should politics be his chosen field of ac- 


tion (which is most likely) utilitarianism car- |, 


ries him into the dusty crowd, and a stump, 
or spiritless barrel is the theatre whence he 
dispenses his commanding qualifications, to 
his gaping satelites. He flatters and fosters 
the lowest passions of the multitude, and they 
‘in turn, flatter his highest vanity. His har- 
anguing powers are established, and his tem- 
porary fortune is made. This is the fame to 
which this ‘spirit of the age’ leads him—a fame 
of rapid growth—a useful fame, which he can 
enjoy in the ardor of his days—a renown of 
the ‘ productive class,’ 

On the other hand, the mind that is discov- 
ered to delight in the pleasing walks of litera. 
ature, is looked upon as a wanderer in forbid- 
den paths. And for the future proSpects of a 
youth who betrays a fondness for letters, the 
most serious fears are uttered. ‘Thus, young 
men are either seduced, or driven into those 
avocations in life which blast and wither, in- 
stead of refine and enlarge the nobler faculties 
of mind. In place of cultivating those sub- 
lime attributes of their mental constitution, 
which exalt and ameliorate their social condi- 
tion, they even repress every aspiration which 
ascends to a higher object than 


“ This dim spot call’d earth.’’ 


| Now if the creation of man had no higher ob- 
ject or destiny, than the acquisition of proper- 
ty, then would the ‘spirit of the age,’ prop- 
erly guarded, lead to the full accomplishment 
lof its purpose. But if there are duties and 
‘callings higher than the incessant toil for tem- 
| poral possession—if the imperishable are pre- 
ferable to the perishable works of man—then 
are the teachings of utilitarianism, always per- 
nicious, and often ruinous in the formation of 
mental character; and every where, their fatal- 
ity to. literature and religion is co-extensive 
with their prevalence. 

These are some of the frosts that have 
blighted the growth of Literature in our cli- 
‘mate, and these some of their disastrous re- 
‘sults. It is a sad history, and the more so that 
‘it could have been otherwise. 





That we could 
‘have been a literary people, in the full sense 
of the term, is not contended; but that we 
could have maintained every step that has been 
‘made towards that high eminence, cannot be 
denied. 

| To urge ways and means for future im- 
‘provement, might be superfluous. The cau. 
|ses of our grievances are apparent, and plead 
to the proper sources for reform. Let us not 
talk too much about our independence and our 
\rights to the neglect of practical duties. An 
‘eternal prating about righis, is but an appeal 
to passion, and an incitant to coercive force. 
Who, and where, are the guardians of our rights 
to whom we direct our claims? We unques- 
tionably have the right to the performance of 
our duty 





and a strict observance of duty to 
‘ourselves, would secure the possession of all 
our rights. Plans innumerable might be form- 
'ed and enforced, and even laws enacted, for 
the support of literary and other rights, but 
‘publie opinion, and taste, is the great arbiter 
from whose tribunal their doom must be pro- 
nounced. It is alone upon the importance 
which we attach to the performance of duty. 
‘that depends the security of rights. When- 
ever the higher qualities of mind shall be dis- 
‘covered and appreciated ; when the splendor 
of intellectual man shines out in its native bril- 
‘liancy ; when refined taste shall assert her em- 
pire, and the talents which render us social and 
happy, shall be cultivated and enlarged, then 





will literature have a habitation and a narne. 
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After so many failing and embarrassed ef. || time amongst them, is undeniable, and the 
forts for the attainment of these desirable ends, || opportunities and inducements are irresistible. 
1 Then why despond? Enlightened and lib- 
whence good has often, and evil never come ;|| eral minds are warmed with a lively interest 
and from which we may hope for much, The | in the matter, notwithstanding the discoura- 
opening of the ‘Southern Ladies Book,’ pre-|| ging history of the past. If we have lost 
sents a medium through which the benign in- || much in early neglect, why sacrifice the re- 
fluences of Female talent and taste can be|| mainder in final despair? No people are 
exerted on the public mind. It is woman || more favorably situated for the cultivation of 
who moulds the unfolding and the forming || Literature than we are. A large portion of 
mind. ‘Her smile kindles the first spark of'| the educated part of our population are entire- 
jey in the breast, and her prayer lifts the first | ly free from the exactions of necessity upon 
thought to Heaven.’ Though she does not | their time and labor ; and nothing is wanting 


‘ } 
there is now an appeal made to a source 














———— 


govern, she forms the character, which gives 
toneand form to government. She is by con._| 
stitution and usage, the opponent and enemy | 
of vice in all its forms. Then, as a taste for! 
Literature is a balm for idleness, and idleness | 
is the grand fountain of vice, may we not| 
hope that the Ladies of the South, will march 
forward in this delightful path of duty, and by 
the soft breath of their influence, dry up the 
vice-distilling fountain of mental idleness ? 
They have but to will and to act, and ’tis done. 














That there is an abundance of talent and 


but a proper direction of the mind, to lead it 
into the pleasing fields of Literature, where it 
will at once be entertained and instructed, and 
whence it will impart both usefulness and 
pleasure to others around. May we not hope 
that thé bright morn of a new day is soon to 
open upon our literary horizon? That the 
time is at hand, when the intellectual shall 
rise superior to the animal man—when mind 
shall assert her superiority over ‘matter, and 
when the South shall. boast a Literature, as 
clear and serene as her own sunny clime. 


Lowndesboro’, Ala., 1840. 


WOMAN, 


"Tis sweet on nature’s lovely works to gaze, 

And lessons learn from its instructive page : 

The eye in glancing round, perchance is stay’d 
Upon a noble stately oak decay’d ; 

Its foliage withered, and its branches shrunk, 

It stands a proud, though blasted, sapless trunk. 
Yet still around its rugged bark entwine 

The tendrils of a living, verdant vine— 

With feeble strength it clings in strict embrace, 
And proves its love still full of warmth and grace. 
And woman thus, of man the pride and boast, 
When others scorn tis then she loves the most. 
The cutting coolness of this selfish world, 

Its blighting frowns and sneers, may all be hurl’d, 
Yet woman only clings to man more near, 

And lifts his spirit with her smile or tear ; 

His rugged nature, soothes with gentle art, 

And wins the deep devotion of his heart. 


Cokesbury, S. C., April, 1840. 


JANETT. 
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THE EDUCATION OF THE POOR. 


BY THE REV. L. PIERCE. 


Messrs. Editors, 

I FEAR mv zeal in the cause of 
Female Education, and my acknowledged 
inability to do justice to the subject, may 
lead me to burden your book and weary your 
readers ; but if the heartfelt interest I feel in 
the mental and moral culture of the daugh- 
ters of these days, could be realized by others 
as it is felt by myself, I should be read for 
sincerity’s sake. | have determined, at all 
probable hazard, to offer my views to the 
parties concerned, not only hoping, but be- 
lieving, I may make-some favorable impres- 
sion on such of my readers as have begun to 
see as 1 do, that in the delirium of life’s late 
intoxication, the wealthy and fashion-ridden 
have made education of little general and 
practical value—the middle classes have 
yielded the privileges of education in despair, 
and the poor have not been considered as 
they ought and should have been. There- 
fore, by way, at least, of variety, we will, if 
the ladies please, offer a plea in behalf of 
the poor. If there is any one in all the world 
of woe and want that sends a thrill of sym. 
pathy through the soul, it is a destitute and 
unbefriended girl, whether orphanage, with 
its chilling remembrances, or only poverty, 
with all its mortifications and privations, be 
her lot. Like a helpless bird in the midst of 
of a waste field, without defence, and eyed 
by a heartless hawk, these unprotected, un- 
enlightened children of sorrow are often 
marked by the selfish, heartless—I had al- 
most said, soulless sensualist, for destruction 
—and unaided, how dark and melancholy is 
the history of many of these tender plants. 
But as has been before suggested, who can 
point to a single case where they have been 
by kindness transplanted to a soil suitable for 
such growth, where the labor was lost, or the 
fruit bad. 

If we only want educated women for the 
parlor, that we may listen delighted, at the 
purity of their style, or gaze with transport, 
at the brilliant corruscations of thought, as 








they break forth in entertaining wit or scien- 
tific research, let us confine education, as 
heretofore, to the young ladies of plenty and 
fortune. 

But if we need educated women for labor, 
especially for the work of instruction, now sv 
much needed and in such demand, then let 
us set about devising ways and means to 
educate as many poor young ladies as pos- 
sible. Let it be understood that this boon is 
offered not merely to elevate them in the 
scale of being, but to endow them for high 
moral and intellectual services. Then let it be 
distinctly understood that as we have none 
more learned or useful among us than those 
devoted to the work ef education, so we have 
none of more meritorious calling. It has 
been an evil of long standing in the country, 
that teachers have been looked upon by 
too many as a sort of menials, paid to do 
what we were above doing. But the fact 
was, if our teachers were what they ought to 
be, they were properly an order of intellect- 
ual lords, compared to us, called in to do, not 
what we were above doing, but what we were 
mentally unable to do. How stood the case 
then between us and them? Why, we had 
most money, and they most knowledge. In 
moral worth we were very likely equal, and 
if any difference, it was perhaps in favor of 
the teacher of our children. Why should we 
not then ordain at once, that a lady who will 
enter heartily into, and prepare herself well 
for the instruction of, our daughters, is one of 
the most honored of her sex. A gentleman 
having an accomplished wife—one of whom 
he is proud to say, she “is the mother and 
directress of” my daughter—would act fool- 
ishly to send his daughter to be brought up 
by one inferior to his wife. But if his tu- 
toress is to be, in all material points, the 
equal of his wife, why is she not as honora- 
ble? Is she not honored as much? What 
greater proof can we give of the high esti- 
mate we place on another, than to deliver up 
to them our children, especially a daughter, 
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at the most critical period of life, and that 
too, to be prepared for life ? 

This state of things is demanded by the 
wants of the country; and this respect is a 
debt of justice, due from us to the faithful 
teachers of our children. If the false idea 
of meniality that now attaches to the office 
of instruction was removed out of the way, 
and the resources of our country were wisely 
directed to the preparing of a sufficient num- 
ber of our own poor to fill all the vacancies 
now in the various counties where schools of 
every valuable class are needed, it would 
give an impulse to education that it will not 
soon receive in any other way ; and not only 
an impulse, but an extent. I have-never 
seen a beneficiary in my life who had been 
elevated by private or public charity, that did 
not always manifest an active zeal in behalf 
of other suffering children, doomed, without 
aid, to drag on a half brutal life; and if they 
conduct the education of youth, they always 
have more or Jess charity scholars under in- 
struction. The blessed Saviour said, if thou 
make a dinner or supper, call not thy rich 
neighbors, but call the poor, the maimed, the 
lame, the blind. Here, as well as in many 
other places, our blessed Lord gives us an 
unequivocal declaration of what description 
of people to make the beneficiaries of our re- 
dundant means—the poor. 

To the ladies of my country I would ap- 
peal in behalf of many a lovely and highly 
gifted daughter of some wretched, drunken 
father, who lived long enough to break her 
mother’s heart, and drink up all his wordly 
estate, and then went down to his grave with 
accursed memory, and left his helpless child- 
ren with the chilling winds of poverty, and 
the mildew of his infamy, both driving them 
out into the gulf of despair to perish, unless 
the hearts and hands of strangers should take 
them up and bear them to some safe harbor. 
To the Christian sympathies of woman I will 
appeal for aid, to save from dreadful igno- 


rance, if not from infamy and ruin, some of 


these children of woe. And can the appeal 
be.in vain ? 
such insignificance as to lift its voice un- 


heeded, among the spirit-stiring enterprises 


No. 


of the day ? In the halls 


Surely not. 


Is the object proposed one of 


of legislation, where the strife of parties rules 
with more than despotic sway, it is in vain 
to plead this cause. The dread of objections 
made by party spirits, for party purposes, to 
any direct legi8lation on this point, makes 
many hold their opinions in favor of this 
wise measure in silence, and wait a day of 
more liberal and enlightened policy. In the 
‘mean time, many who, if they had been help- 
ed by generous friends, as I shall propose, 
would have been paying back to the country, 
in the most choice currency—the currency of 
‘mental and moral wealth—better to us than 
gold and silver—a premium of precious va- 
lue. Well, for want of this generous aid 
‘they have passed over with all their beauty 
of person, and stock of native genius, to the 
side of comparative uselessness. And this is 
ithe very least of the evil consequences that 
have frequently fallen upon the poor and 
friendless female orphan—orphan I say, be- 
cause these are generally the most exposed. 
But in attempting to bestow a finished edu- 
cation on the poor, 1 would be governed, in 
‘a good degree, by the better promise of the 
beneficiary. For, where universal relief can- 
not be-afforded, and especially, where only 
very limited relief can be, I would bestow it 
on such as would likely do most good by the 
benefit. 

The value of this project will never be suf- 
ficiently felt, until a number of talented young 
ladies, educated by the charity of individuals, 
or of associations gotten up for this noble 
work, shall be sent out of our institutions, 
and fired with a zeal worthy of the boon con- 
ferred, shall begin to shed forth upon society 
the light of their learning, and the warmth of 
a grateful heart. Let the ladies of the South 
form associations for benevolent education. 
Let each association adopt one or more, as 
they may be able, of the poor and destitute. 
Orphans, if other things necessary be equal, 
should be preferred, if for no other but two 
reasons. First, they are most destitute; and 
secondly, because you have the entire con- 
trol of them ; a condition that should always 
be required, for there is hardly any thing 
more prejudicial to this cause than an outlay 
on persons who will themselves, or by their 
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it would be, in the education and proper rear- 


is it a duty incumbent on all to do that which 
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tions of their benefactors. Take hold of such 
cases as you can mould into the forms, and 
make suit the purposes, intended. Say not 
this cannot be done. Jt can be done if you 
will only be careful in your selections. 

And if benevolent associations will make a 
move in this work—a work which ouly seeks 
to free the South from an inglorious depend- 
ence upon the North, and upon Foreigners, 
for our education—and bestow a noble chari- 
ty upon our children, a charity which enlar- 
ges at once the stores of the mind and the 
means of a valuable self-earned support. I 
have no doubt the Boards of Trust and the) 
Faculties of Instruction, will meet you in this| 
attempt to bless our country, and a portion of 
the poor of our country, by charitable educa- 
tion ; and will receive a goodly number, free 
of charge, for any thing in the department of| 
instruction. 

Will my fair readers deign to ask me how 
such a work can be eflected ? 
swer, in many—but especially in three ways. 
It may be effected by retrenchment, by annu- 
al subscriptions, or by working associations. | 
The first and last method I should prefer, and | 
these I will recommend, because both will in- | 
duce much correlative good. | 








That immense 
sums of money have been expended in the 
maintainance of an injurious pageantry, no) 
one can doubt, A proper retrenchment might | 
create a large fund from this single source— 
a fund that might be very profitably laid out 
in educating the poor for useful arts and pur- 
poses, especially for teachers. Avnd in deter- 
mining the propriety of, and ‘obligation to 
adopt this course, we have only two questions 
to ask and answer. First, is the money laid 
out in ornamental disp!ay, as well laid out as 


ing up of some poor orphan child? Secondly, 


is best with all we have? If the answer to 
these inquiries is with you, what they are 
with me, much will be gained at once for my 
favorite scheme. Nothing but a dangerous 
determination to pursue our own selfish and 
vain gratification—a determination not to ad- 
here to the law of Christ, which requires us not 
to look upon our own things with this exclu- 


If so, I an-/| 





sive selfishness, but on the things of others 


also, can or will sustain us in a contrary 
course. Much of the money that is expended 
on the showy and ornamental parade of life, 
had as well, as to all our true interests, be 
thrown into the sea. Would the outlay of it 
in preparing some ever-to-be pitied young la- 
dy, reduced to indigence by some event, not 
even chargeable upon herself, to fit her to pre- 
side the dignified mistress of some important 
Seminary, dispensing the light of literature to 
multitudes of the rising matrous of the coun- 
try, be a bad outlay 2. It seems to me almost 
as if I hear the response of a mighty multi- 
tude, as it rolls up to the heavens, breathing 
the dew drops of a life-cheeriag munificence 
upon the poor and friendless ; who, for want 
of such a charity, might drift away from so 
ciety, a gem lost, only for want of polishing. 
| This retrenchment would greatly diminish 
the fruitfal source of much vanity, extrava- 
gance, insolvency, and consequent misery, 
mortification, and corruption, and would send 
‘out upon the world’s fortunes a thrift and 
soundness never before experienced. And 
‘still more, it would feed and strengthen a set 
of sympathies of vital importance to-our bless- 
ed Christianity. Thus we see the truth of 
‘that blessed reciprocity—He that watereth, 
shall be watered also himself. How soon 
would the world be redeemed from much of 
| its curse and guilt, if a course of life and ac- 
tion was adopted, which, instead of muddying 
| and turning back the pure waters of benevo- 
‘lence, that they may stagnate in our selfish 
|springs, would send them forth to dispel the 
| darkness of the ignorant, and to cheer and 
| bless the homeless. widow and breadless or- 
_phan. The plan I propose will go far to- 
|wards it. It is a plan, too, which only pro- 
| poses to give, for the real necessities of the 
| poor, what | throw away to support my own 
imaginary ones. It is a plan of living which 
kindles in my bosom the sympathies of hea- 
ven, and drives away and destroys those of 
an opposite nature. 

The carrying on this scheme of educating 
the poor, to fill offices of instruction in the 
various Schools, Academies, and Colleges 
among us, by associations for work, to raise 
the requisite funds for this gracious charity, I 
commend to the consideration of benevolent 
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First, be- 
cause of its independence—it 1s self-raised. 


ladies, on the following grounds, 


Secondly, because of its exaimple—as far as it 
goes, it encourages the practice of useful in- 
dustry. Thirdly, because it promotes a useful 
assemblage of friendly hearts, and exchanges 
the talking for the working, the giddy for the 
sober intercourse. This suggestion is not 
idle speculation, 


that is now in successful operation, having the 


I know at least one Society | 


education of a beneficiary as one of .its prime! 


objects. The encouragement given to this 
Society is proof how well the principle and 
the plan is received by a generous communi- 
ty. Work is sent in by many, merely be- 
cause of the use the pay is to be putto. Use- 
ful articles, made by the Society, are bought 


by many, not because they absolutely need 


them, but to promote the interesting design of 


these kind ladies. 1 had the pleasure of call. 


ing, a few days ago, 
} 


yarity, as Wey 


and seeing these Sisters 


of C! addressed themselves to 


their evening’s task, and could .but feel the 
preciousness of that promise: “ Blessed is he 
that considereth the poor—the Lord shall de. 
liver him in time of trouble.” Now, if the 
ladies in our villages, towns, and cities, 
where all the conveniences for 
doing good are easily collected and arranged 
for efficient service, will unite and persevere 
in this needed work, until some fifty or more 
of our talented, but poor and depressed young 
are educated in the finest style, and 
begin to make society feel the mighty impulse 
of their 


ladies 


moral and intellectual bearing, the 
scheme will be hailed as one of the brightest 
eras of the nineteenth century; and means 
for this good work will multiply to an_inde- 
finite extent. The poor that have been lost, 
for ages, to all the blessings of refined and 
high intellectual life, will begin to look forth, 
like a thousand stars, that have been by evil 
clouds totally obscured, or so far bedimmed, as 
scarcely to be acknowledged among the bo. 
dies that shed forth light; and the eyes that 


saw but few of these intellectual lights before, 


shall look out with delight on the number of 


these new lights that shed a lovely radiance 
on the moral and mental night of our long ne- 
glected poor. 


this mode of 


| 


more force than the same things would, if 
seen separately, we will enforce our princi- 
ples, by presenting the very different conduct 
of two ladies of equal and ample means for 
doing good—Leonora and Angelina, 
Leonora was raised up amidst that sort of 
profusion and self-indulgence which, when aid- 
ed by our natural depravity and love.of selfish 
pleasure, grows into a strong and fretful pas- 
sion that cannot endure apy thing that impo- 
ses on it self-denial and restrictive discipline. 
She was raised ap as if she was to be the le- 


Indeed, her 


gitimate idol of all her devotion. 


parents themselves, by the time she was six- 


teen, ofien had to, and did actually, sacrifice 
their own judgment and preferences to. Leo- 
nora’s indomitable whims. These they often 
affected to adopt as their own, especially in 
the presence of company, being afraid to cross 
her wish in any thing she desired, for fear she 
would disgrace herself, and mortify them, by 
some unkind murmur or obstreperous act. 
Thus grew upon poor Leonora this fever for 
self-indulgence, until it became a characteris- 
tic of her. Every one that knew her well, 
knew that she must have her own way, right 
She carried this 


feverish feeling and habit with her into all the 


or wrong, best or worst. 


Schools and Academies where she was sent. 
In those where all pandered to her ruling pas- 
sion, she learned little, and spent much ; in 
those where she was properly restrained, and 
made to study, she was displeased, and soon 
left. She always knew that if she opposed 
her pareats in what they desired, that they 
would yield to her, aad this she always did, 
where the price of their wish was the denial of 
her own. In this course of conduct Leonora 
went on, living entirely in reference to her 
own gratification, without any regard to what 
that gratification cost, until she left. school, 
with much money squandered, and very little 
With this poor finish and 


defective preparation for the responsible sta- 


learning acquired, 


tions and important relations that awaited her 
in future life, the short period that intervened 
between the close of her fitful studies ai school, 
and her subsequent marriage, she divided in 
various proportious, between. her toilet, her 
novel reading, her giddy conyersatious with 


As things in contrast always strike us with | such as called to see her, and the pleasures of 
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riding, walking and talking parties. She at- 
tended all the balls, theatres and operas where 
she was, and such was her pitiful subordina- 
tion to this love of self-indulgence, that rather 
than seek her solace in doing good, and in 
reading good books, she would go to see ev-. 
ery caravan of animals that came along, and 
especially if there was a circus; whether the 
riders were monkeys or men, Leonora was. 
there. Hence, it became a standing inquiry, | 
when any amusement came into the place 
where she lived, whether Miss Leonora 
was at it. There were many of the so call- 
ed amusements of the day, especially these 
circuses and horse races, where the finest 
models of a lady would not be caught; and’ 
even poor Leonora often felt some biushings | 
of shame for being in such lowbred places, 
where stalls were furnished for any sort of 
cattle that could pay for the amusement, 
whether in cash, or in kind. Still she would) 
go, and every body expected she would at-| 
tend; for all knew that this Goddess, self-| 
indulgence, ruled all her acts with a rod of 
despotic sway. She could more easily sa- 
crifice a portion of what would have been a 
lovely delicacy, than she could that almost 
insatiable appetite, that could only be fed in| 
some of these flesh-pleasing pastimes. It 
was known to every body that in regard to 
the passions she had indulged, she was fear-| 
fully incapable of self-denial. But, with all 
these faults, there was much to admire, and| 
somewhat to love, in Leonora. Every ex-| 
pression of her face, her symmetrical form, | 
her native intellect, and that too a little cul- 
tivated ; the soft and bewitching tones of her 
voice—she sung well, and was a pleasant 
performer on the piano; and when things 
were to her liking, she could be, and was ex- 
ceedingly pleasing. Indeed, nature had cast. 
her original form and endowments in a first 
rate mould, but her early guardians had giv-| 
en, or allowed, a most unfortunate bias to! 
some of the dangerous and imperious tenden- | 
cies of her constitutional temperament, SO) 
that she only sailed smoothly in one channel. | 
If you attempted to get her along with you' 
when the winds were contrary, there was al-| 
ways some difficulty. | 














Notwithstanding these illbodings, a very! 





- 


excellent young man offered her his hand, 
and she accepted. Their marriage was con- 
summated, and after the day’s feasting and 
show were duly observed, and money had 
been liberally spent for her accustomed grati- 
fication, he began tolook out upon the sober 
path of practical life, and to speak of the 
condition and extent of-their finances, which, 
though they were not princely, were free and 
ample for a couple just entering upon life’s 
busy scenes. 

He proposed a plan of living, that while it 
was economical, was genteel and abundant; 
but she wanted a better house and more cost- 
ly furniture than he had suggested; a finer 
carriage and horses, and that a costly enter- 
tainment should be given to their friends as 
speedily as possible. He gently remonstra- 
ted—telling her that he would, with great 
pleasure, get her all she wanted, as fast as he 
saw his way open to do so; but this would 
not allay the fever that was kindling in her 
excitable nature. She had always been al- 
lowed whatever she desired. Her father had 


been frequently embarrassed by debts she had — 
created with jewellers, and merchants, and | 


milliners. She had indulged her own whim- 
sical fancy, and had had it indulged by others, 
until it had grown so morbid, that whatever 
struck her fancy, she was obliged to get right 
away. Therefore, her husband was com- 
pelled, reluctantly, to let her have her wish 
in this, as she had had it in all other things. 
They commenced life under a heavy press, 
and by her inability to deny herself any thing 
she desired, she kept him always strained to 
the top of his ability. During the summer, 
nothing could pacify her rage for visiting the 
principal watering places, and her husband 
had to provide ways and means for her ac- 
commodation ; for Lecnora had indulged all 
selfish desires, until the happiness and safety 
of her husband were objects too trifling to 
influence her course, if the securing of these 
demanded self-denial in her. She was, even 
when a wife and mother, in self-government, 
like a spoiled child. She must be served at 
any, and every expense, and it must be done 
at once. Postponement, even when the most 
prudential reasons required it, was intolerable 
to her. In this foolish and expensive way 
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she went on. It took two or three times as 
much to support her folly as it did her per- 
son; so she never had any means to do good 
with. She did as many others do—pour forth 
their heartless whimperings, when any recital 
of distress and want was introduced. She 
would, perhaps, have been glad to know that 
the gushing tears of want and woe were all 
wiped away, and the occasion of them remo- 
ved. But so many were her teasing appetites, 
al] whining like so many petted children, for 
their accustomed indulgence, and the requisite 
expense for their gratification so completely 
absorbed all their annual income, that poor 
Leonora could never do any thing for the poor. 
It was with her a much less evil that dear 
Miss » who had been reduced tu poverty 
by the intemperance of her father, and then 
to orphanage by the death of both father and 
mother, should go unedueated, than that she 
should deny herself the pleasures of a month 
or two, at the fashionable resort of such arti- 
ficial women—the Springs, Thus she passed 
her short, and useless life (for she died at the 
age of thirty,) with hardly any sympathies in 
common with her species. And at, and after 
her death, there was little to be heard in the 
circle of her acquaintance, of that sort of con- 
dolence, which comes with balmy delight up- 
on the family. The Church had lost nothing 
—the benevolent associations of the day noth- 
ing. The honorable lamentation of the poor, 
saying ‘ we have lost much by her death,’ was 
not heard. If any voice of interested grief 
had been heard from beyond her own neglect- 
ed family, it would have been the voice of some 
one of the many, who pretended a great ad- 
miration of her taste and elegance, beeause of 
the large bills she made with them. In this 
silly and hurtful mode of living, she threw 





away money enough upon follies, if it had been |) 


saved, and wisely disbursed, to have educated 


anumber of poor children—and neither her } 


nor her husband’s estate, was any the better 
of all their (I should say Ais) earnings. If this 
money had been laid out, in educating some 
of the gifted poor of the land, for useful pur- 
poses, it would have done good—as it was, it 
really did no good. Upon her tomb might be 


inscribed—« Leonora—Produced Little—but 
Wasted Much.” 





Angelina, was in most respects exactly the 
opposite of Leonora; and this notice of that 
fact, might seem to render any detailed ac- 
count of her character unnecessary. But as 
we believe there are few, if any, even of the 
best models of human character, but what owe 
more of the excellency of that character, to 
a wise discipline, than they do to any merely 
constitutional quality, we will trouble our 
readers with a brief sketch of Angelina’s na- 
tural inclination, the manner of her early train- 
ing, and some of the chief reasons of her 
general character. 

Angelina, in the days of her childhood, was 
strongly inclined to the same evil we have 
seen so fatally dominant, in the life of Leono- 
ira; that is, a pertenacious love of selfish in- 
‘dulgence. But her parents set them industri- 
‘ously, to render this native vice only a dormant 
evil by wisely diverting her from the enter- 
tainment of it, and strengthening, and recom- 
mending by the most winning means, all the 
countervailing principles and habits of life.— 
In this way, if they did not succeed in eradi- 
cating this evil from her, they did ia subordi- 
‘nating it to the control of such a wise moral 
discipline, that it beeame, as she approached 
her maturity, harmless ; and was finally lost 
amid the splendor of her acquired, and well 
cultivated virtues. During the course of her 
education, much of which was obtained at a 
boarding school, some distance from home, 
which deprived her of that sort of close atten- 
‘tion, which a disereet and wise mother always 
| gives to the buddings of life, in order that char- 
acteristic consequences may be perfected if 
good, and prevented of evil. Here she was not 
only deprived of her mother’s attention, but sur- 
rounded by a great many, who, like Leonora, 
was very foolishly indulged in their desires, 
however useless or extravagant, and who, if 
they were opposed in any thing, always had 
in the end their own way. These companions 
of hers were always telling her of the dresses 
they had lately purchased, or of some ring, or 
breast-pin, or gold chain, or of some other ar- 
ticle of vanity, and in this way tempting her 
pride. Atone time her weakness got so much 
the control of her usual good sense, that she 
felt such mortification in comparing her plain 
school dress looks, with the glitter of gold and 
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diamonds around her, and her calico and mus- | 


lin, with the silks and sattins of others, that 
she wrote to her parents for their permission, 
to purchase only a few of these ornaments, 
and some dresses that would coincide with 
them. Her parents in their reply, used such 
means as their wisdom had generally adopted. 
They stated to her, that they did not refuse to 
grant her request because they could not af- 
ford these articles, but because they were at all 
times opposed to some of them ; and espe- 
cially because ‘they believed such things alto- 
gether out of place, in an Academy ; that be- 
lieving it improper for a young lady in school, 
to have her mind running upon dress, beyond 
what was requisite for her comfort and decen- 
cy, they could not with honor to themselves, or 
This 


itself, was enough for Angelina, but they of- 


justice to her, comply with her desire. 


fered her many good reasons why she should 
withdraw herself from any thing like preparing 
for, or mixing much with society, and give 
her attention wholly to her studies. ‘There 
was one thing they reminded her of, which had 
great effect upon her ever afterwards. An. 
gelina had felt mortified at comparing her 
looks with others, especially at Chureh. But 
having always passed a fine examination, and 
been frequently lauded for her mental culiure, 
they asked her which she would prefer, at 
her next examination—to be noticed as the 
other young ladies had been for their fine dress- 
ing, or as she had been for her fine literary 
attainments? Adding, what Angelina well 
knew, that the others had as much mind as she 
—but their mind was so filled up with matters 
that could only suit a parlor, if anywhere, that 
books, black-boards, globes, and maps, were 
alla weariness tothem. And while they act- 
ed upon her sound sense, they did not neglect 
to give to all their reasonings, and determina- 
tions, a highly moral inclination. Whenever 
they spoke of the useless nature of these ex- 
travagances, in as far as Angelina was con- 
cerned, they at the same time caused her to 
think how beneficial the money thus thrown 


away on her would be, if it was expended in 


the education of some orphan, or other poor | 


girl, without such aid, doomed to live and die 





benevolence, until it became as spontancous 
‘in her, to think of the poor, as it was in Leo. 
nora to think of herself. 

About the usual age, she finished her edu. 
cation, and was looked upon too little for her 
own maturity in general knowledge. She gave 
herself in marriage to a very worthy young 
man, with this single exception—that he 
‘was dangerously inclined to live too fast. 
This was the result of his bad education— 
and now he was excited to it, from his ardent 
love of his Angelina, when he began to 
speak to her about their outfit he was no lit. 
tle surprised, to find his partner in life, dis- 
suading him from the purchase of every thing 
unnecessary, and advising him onjy to get 
what was merely genteel. She had some 
trouble in getting him into her views. But 
such was the loveliness of her manner that 
he could but yield. In about a year after 
this, there was such a fatal deraneement in 
all the usual sources of income, that nearly 
every one of his acquaintances who did as he 
would, if Angelina had even listened to his 


extravagant designs, were embarrassed for 
years, and several of them bankrupt. But 
himself and Angelina were quiet and easy, 
amid this smash of infant fortunes. And now, 
for the first time he began to feel the true 
value of his wife. Angelina could but feel 
that she had instrumentally saved their world. 


But she had 


too much sense to taunt him with her superi- 


ly stores, and he felt it too. 
or judgment. Every lady knows her hus- 
band must be--if he is not really——ostensibly 
at least, the supercargo of the house. 

He would often propose to buy for Ange- 
lina some jewelry or costly dress, which she 
always declined receiving, on the ground 
that these she did not desire in themselves, 
and if she did, she would not wear a useless 
thing, when some poor child of her acquaint- 
To her 


liusband, who was himself of very kind feel- 


ance was suffering for a few dollars. 
ings—she would often say, I feel that you 
are desirous to make me happy, but you seek 


to do it ina way where my happiness does not 


flow—now if you can really spare the money 


you wish to expend on me without injury to 


in comperative degradation. In this way they || your business, I will tell you how you can 


fed, and enticed all the causes of a habitual | 


make me happy indeed: let me use it in 
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deeds of kindness to the deserving poor, I 


may find; especially do I desire to unite with 


other kin lred hy ado} ting, education 


Miss whom you know, is a child of mis- 


arts ib 





‘real promis y 


fortune, but of if she only had 


a few friends to help her. This appeal 
made a deep im>ression upon his heart, and 
was the turning point in his character. 


Angelina now commenced a regular sys- 


tem, both of saving, and of making money, | 


to carry on her benevolent designs. Her 
success was somewhat encouraging, even 
from the beginning of her career, but became 
] 


so, as she reduced 


By her influence she drew 


more and more 


it to SyS- 


tem. into her 


plans many who did well for a season, but 


when the novelty and noise wore off, they 
quit. But some, like herself, viewed the en- 
terprise, as one of the most gracious kind, 
and making it a part of their duty to God, 
they continued in asad ily duty. And 
ever after Angelina was scen as an angel of 


mercy, moving among the poor and afflicted 


of her neighborhood, that she might minister 
could 
the idea of denying herself any thing that she 
her 
could imagine, for the sake 
An- 


gelina could not bear the thought of throw- 


to their wants. Leonora never bear 


could eat or wear, that most foolish de- 
sire or appetite 


of alleviating the sufferings of others. 
ing away for useless things—pitiful amuse- 
ments, hundreds every year, that could be 


so well laid out in acts of beneficence. | 
will, if my fair readers will excuse me, ask 
them how many, in these days, in choosing 
between these 


two characters, will give to 


Angelina’s course the tribute of their praise, 


Wyanton, April 10, 1840. 
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land to Leonora’s the contributions of their 


fortune. Angelina lived only to a middling 
age, but during that period, she left the im- 
press of true active and useful benevolence, 
upon ulmost every form of want and distress. 
Many of her acts of kindness were of that 
sort, which will make but tittle show this side 
of Heaven: but some were of a far different 
kind—they were such as lift up upon the night 
of this world the lamp of science-—and sent 
forth upon the desert wild, a fragrance of en- 
chanting sweetness. She took up from the vale 
of obscurity, during her life,several of her own 
sex, and by what she did, and induced others 
to do, she enabled them to obtain a good ed- 
ucation, and saw them established in an hon. 
She 


went down to her grave with the universal 


orable, useful, and lucrative business, 


regret of all who knew her. 


Upon her mem- 


ory was poured out unceasing praise—not a 


dissonaut note was ever heard. Over her 


grave grew the weeping willow, emblem of 
the grief of her beneficiaries who often resort- 
ed there at even tide, to commemorate the 
The 
green sward that waved in gentle motion to 


virtues of their beloved benefactress. 
the careless winds, was a faint picture of the 
immortality that had settled down in deathless 
verdure, upon her name, and her deeds.— 
Around her family gathered the prayers of all 
the poor, sent up to Heaven with the fresh- 
ness of feeling, for divine comfort on all the 
souls she left. ‘This—this of itself—so long 
us these words of truth remain—with what 
measure ye meet, it shall be measured to you 
again, should be inducement enough to lead 


all to imitate the example of Angelina. 


DAYS. 


How oft, in evening’s softening 


hour, 


Doth memory turn to youth’s bright days, 


When life seem’d like a blooming flower, 


As it spreads its sweets to Aurora’s rays! 


How bright and fair were the dreams of bliss, 
Which then stole o’er my youthful heart, 
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Like the loving spell of a fair one’s kiss, 
Who knows nor guile nor maiden art ! 


Ah! those are the halcyon days of life, 
When the soul o’erflows with love and mirth, 
And the blighting cares of worldly strife, 
Impart no grief to the evening hearth ; 
When the step is light, and the eye is bright, 
As it rests on a world of sin and sorrow ; 
When our hopes are high, and never a sigh 
Is felt for the cares or the woes of the morrow. 
PHILANDER. 


Milledgeville, 1840. 


EARLY LAYS. 


BY THE AUTHOR of “ ATALANTIS,” &c. 


: I. 
DEAR HARP OF THE FOREST. 


Dear harp of the forest, in gladness, 
With my rude hands I clasp thee again, 

Though we parted but lately, in sadness, 
And sorrow was mix’d with thy strain; 

The dew-weeping moss was upon thee, 
And weighed thy frail strings to the earth, 

While the spirit that gloomily won thee, 
In thy master’s own sorrows had birth. 


But the night of my sorrow is over, 
And the gloom from my spirit is gone ; 
I seek thee once more, as the lover, 
Seeks fondly some desolate one ;— 
I have found thee, though silent and shaded,— 
Thou art mine, and I strike thee again ; 
Not a note hast thou lost, nor has faded 
One memory of love from thy strain. 


No more, in the wild wood forsaken, 
Thou pourest thy desolate song ; 

I have found and again I awaken, 
Each feeling note treasured so long ; 

To the exile, what strain can be nearer, 
Than that which he heard in his youth ; 

To the lover, what sweeter or dearer, 
Than the song of affection and truth ! 
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With pleasure we comply with the request of a correspondent, to publish the following interesting story from 


the Philadelphia Saturday Courier, written by a young 


lady of Columbus, in this State. It is certainly an ex- 


cellent performance for a young lady of sixteen, and if our publishing it, gives her any encouragement to pro- 


gress, We shall be satisfied. 


THE HEIRESS, 
A deeply interesting and True Tule of American Life. 


BY A YOUNG LADY 


OF COLUMBUS, GA. 


CHAPTER IL. 

*T was a calm summer eve, when the young 
friends of both sexes had arranged for one of 
those delightful rambles, which your city den- 
izens know nothing of. 

« Mary Summers,” asked Frances Jones,— 
« where is your friead Jane ?” 

“Studying,” I suppose, “for she has be- 
come nothing but a book-worm of late, though 
I cannot tell why so rich an heiress should be 
so anxious for knowledge—but here she comes 
skipping across the green at last.” 

“ Mary, my dear,” said Jane, ‘1 ask par- 
don for the little delay in my appearance ; but 
let us now hasten to our rustic sports. Come 
girls—I saw an old man under yonder walnut 
tree as | came along, who proclaims himself 
a fortune teller. He is a venerable looking 
being, with his locks as white as our cotton 


ied she, “and since thou art so familiar with 


the names and fates of others, can any 
thing induce you to tell me what yours is?” 

“Lady! you are no stranger to me, and 
permission to read your hand, can induce me 
to reveal my name, notwithstanding the irony 
that tinctured your request.” 

“Well then,” said she, laughing, “I will 
not be ill-natured or sceptical ; here, mighty 
man of mysteries, is my tablet-—may coming 
events prove that you understand your busi- 
ness.” 

The old man seized her hand—gazed upon 
it until every limb seemed convulsed, his brow 
contracted and his lip quivered. ‘Twice he es- 
sayed to speak, but appeared spell bound by 
some unseen power. Jane eyed him calmly ; 
once a smile played around her mouth, while 





fields at harvest time. Return with me; | 
wish to take another look at him, though he 
has got on a huge pair of green spectacles.” 

The merry group soon gathered about the 
Soothsayer, with that wonted curiosity which 
is said to have descended to the softer sex 
from Mother Eve. All appeared to listen ea- 
gerly to his predictions, excepting Jane and 


Mary, who kept themselves aloof, to note the | 


misterious and important air with which he 
delivered his sayings. The old man soon ob. 





served, and trembling, advanced towards them. | | 


« Young ladies,” said he, * do you not wish 
to look into futurity ?” } 

Mary smilingly gave her hand, and was|| 
soon promised a rich and handsome partner. 
Jane looked on and laughed. The fortune 
teller seemed not to relish her scrutiny, for he 
pulled his hat further over his brow, and lean- 
ed still more on his staff, as he kindly asked 
permission to unfold the destiny of Jane Mur- 


dock! The girl started! 





| 


| 
| 


she said, ** My doom seems impenetrable; 
perhaps while you are pondering over coming 
events, it would be well to introdvce your- 
self.” 

Her words seemed to recall the fortune 
teller from his trance. He raised his head 
slowly, gazed for a moment upon the speak- 
ing countenance before him, and then with a 
.steady, but hollow voice, replied— 

“My name—is—Magic. I have read 
‘enough ; and tell you now that—Destiny must 
be accomplished.” 

He grasped her hand convulsively as he 
spoke ; then dashed it from him, and disap- 
peared in an instant. 

“Ha! Mary, there was magic in his exit. 
He is, at all events, a predestinarian,” said 
Jane, “and one too, who affects much to 
conceal his ignorance.” 

‘*] do’nt know what to think of him,” re- 
plied Mary: “he told us al] something amu- 
sing, but when addressing you, his words 
were few and prophetic.” 











‘“‘ How knowest thou my name,” exclaim. 


« Oh, it is the veriest nonsense in the world ; 
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do’nt speak of it, my friend. Corie, let us||worldly minded. Her family consisted of 


return ; you know you promised to take tea 
with me to-night.” 

The friends said no more of the fortune 
teller, but walked on in silence, until they 


discovered two young gentlemen approaching 


them. 

* Good evening, ladies,” said Dr. Byne ; 
“permit me to present my friend, Frank 
Thomas, Esquire, who has just returned to 
our village, after a cruel absence of seven 
days!” 

‘Thomas bowed, and begged the honor of 


. r } 1. 
see1ug Miss Murdock nome. 


Dyne lac tie 
pleasure of attending Miss Summers, au 
they proved a mirthful company, if we are to 
judge from the merry voice and echoing 
ter which ensued. 

Thomas was a high-souled, proud young 
mau—had been admitted to the bar a short 
time before, and was full of hope and enthu- 


siasm. When conversing with Jane, “it w 


mind communing with kindred mind ;” and 
he loved her with that mad devotion so pecul- 
iar to one of his temperament, but it was 
hopeless and silent love, for she was_plighted 
to William Byne—to the gay, the volatile ‘it- 
tle doctor. 

Could he appreciate her richly gifted mind ? 
Could he sympathize with the deep and holy 


feelings of her nature? He loved the beauty 


of that face, and was won by the childlike 
playfulness of her happy moods, She was 
young, very young, and by his coustant com- 
panionship and kinduess, she had learned to 
look upon him as her best friend; one that 
she could flee to when others frowned, for she 
was an orphan, with neither brother nor. sis- 


ter. And 


become ner prot ctor thro ilk iile, she prom- 


: . " 
when young Byne had asked. to 


ised that he should be her lawful guardian 
77 


! | he a litt] } -s hn he) 
when spe snouid be a lillie Older; bul hell 


affection bad never yet passed through a 
a fiery ordeal.” 

“ Will you walk in, Mr. Thomas ?”. said 
Jane, as the door of ber aunt’s house was 
throwa open. Supper was ready when they 
entered... They were ushered into the draw- 
ing-room, Where they were greeted by Aunt 


Danforth. 


t +! } ‘ +] - 9 
Jane and the doctor—one the niece of her 


loved husband, and the other the son of a 


> é 
= was looked upon as 
' e al ] ] , . 
» ahd many pi the oid jadyv for 
] ie j° q - tat 
( ] oe | »\ 1) i ber weailh upon 
3:0 W thy an object. 


“ William, what are you gazing at 2’ cried 
Jane; “are you dreaming ?” 

“No; I was only looking at the fine things 
in this room, and thinking what a figure we 
some of the se d \VS, whispered he. 
s heard those lowly whispered words, 

s they were, he seemed to wither 


had beard of the en. 


nent, but knew not till then how fatal it 

Was ft is i CSS. 
‘You ca’nt eat to-niglit, Mr. Thomas,” 
remarked the old lady. * You are too studi- 


ous—do take another cup of tea.” 

“Cousin Frank, lam almost tempted to 
iceuse \ ou of be ing in love, though you do 
pr 1d to be such a toic,”’ said Mary, laugh- 
‘“ Do'nt you think loss of a ‘petite fol. 


Tir 
bbiLe ly. 


lows loss of heart, Jane? Doctor, I wish 
you would prescribe for him.” 

“Well, Miss Mary, if the patient thinks 
himself wounded by the arrows of the “ blind 
god,” I wiil, after hearing his symptoms, em- 
ploy all my skill for his relief.” 

“ Do look how ‘blue’ he is getting. Cous- 


Jane is 


“I suppose Jane wishes to occupy the neu- 


in Frank, cheer up. silent too.” 


tral ground,” said Mary, with a smile. 
“Oh no,” replied Jane, “1 kuow not the 


state of his heart, and should consequently 


make but a poor plea in his behalf.” 
“Plead your own cause, Frank,” said the 


loctor: ** the ladies seem anxious about vou.” 
‘+ | did hope that one of them would defend 
ied he. “ and save me the trouble 


of ki o in self-defence ; but as they are 
ignorant of the condition of my heart, I will 
vot enlighten them now.” 

He raised his head as he spoke, and his 
They both 


Ye, who are skilled in the 


glance met the gaze of Jane. 


( olor i ( rimson. 
mysteries of humanmatufe, tell me why was 
this 7 


When the cousins withdrew that night, 


The old, childless widow was rich and|j William commenced @ rally upon Frank. 
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« What can be the matter with you to-night?” || were aunt Danforth, you should feed the 


said Byne; “I never saw you so gloomy in 
ladies’ company. ‘What change has come 
over the spirit of your dream ? ” 

« Do’nt question me too closely, William ; 
I detest explanations. I act from the impulse 
of feeling, and my feelings are at least pre 
served sacred from every one.” 

“* Well, do’nt be offended; [ only wonder 
that you can be sad while in company with 
such beings as Jane and Mary. When Jane 


laughs and chats, I am happy ; but she has | 


become more serious of late, and seems too 
devoted to books. 1 wish she was as playful 
as in former days. [I'll have you for grooms- 
man when we marry, if you will promise to 
laugh more.” 

Thomas staggered back, and Jeaned against 
a tree ; his tall and manly frame seemed in- 
fluenced by a severe spasm. Covering his 


face with his hands, he groaned aloud. Byne 


sprang forward, and inquired with emotion if 


he were ill. 
“ Yes—yes; only a momentary indisposi- 
tion—quite common with me of late. I feel 


better now—thank you—I can reach my || 


room alone. Good night!” 

He resumed his walk with a quick and 
firm step. Byne did not follow, but gazed at 
him a moment, and then turned to seek his 
lodgings, muttering as he went, “Strange 
fellow——books have*-turned his head—I wish 


Jane wouldn’t study so hard.” 


The following day, William complained of 


5 


her dullness, and said, * It would injure her 
health to devote so much time to books.” 

Jane smiled faintly, and said, “ My books 
are true friends; and, William, you know I 
have neither parents nor kindred to go to.” 

“ Jane, why talk so? You once appeared 
to be happy. Is not your aunt kind? I try 
to be as pleasant as possible, but still you 
look pale and sad,” 

“William I have not said that I was un- 


happy. Ihave not complained of neglect, 


but I don’t feel as I once did. 1 am old'| 


enough to know that | am an orphan girl, 

dependant upon the bounty of acquaintances 

—-forced to look among strangers for frien:!s.” 

“Oh, Jane, you are becoming gloomy. 

Get your bonnet and walk with me. If I 
30 


'| doves for exercise.” 


Jane laughed ; but if he had looked in her 
eye, he would have seen that she relished not 
‘this light jest. The doctor was a light-heart- 
'ed person, and looked upon Jane as the lit- 
itle happy girl he knew three years before ; 
and asthey walked on, he asked her what she 
‘thought of Miss Frances Jones? ‘“ She 
| has,” continued he, “ created a considerable 
| sensation here. We have understood that 
she is a great fortune.” 

** Yes, I believe she is an heiress, and will 

no doubt receive much attention from the 
young men who seem to place great empha- 
| sis on wealth.” 
“ You can’t wonder at that, Jane, if you re- 
‘collect the old adage, ‘ When poverty comes 
in at the door, love flies out at the window.’ ” 
| Well, that is a handsome quotation, and 
will no doubt convince the world that you are 
a great logician.” 





“There! Jane is herself again. Ill run 
back and tell your aunt that you are not go- 
_ing to become a book-worm.” 


| CHAPTER II. 
| *Twas now gay spring, and while all were 
rejoicing amid fruits and flowers, Jane was 
called to the bed-sile of her aunt. The old 
lady was dangerously ill: Jane seemed to 
anticipate her every wish. Byne prescribed, 
but the case was hopeless. When he told 
her that he had done all he could, she said 
he was no doctor, and ordered him to leave 
her house forever! He laughed at her when 
she was in pain, and she never would forgive 
him. She called Jane to her, and bade her 
listen a moment. 
| My child,” said she, “I feel that I must 
die; I have property which has been will- 
ed to you, but you must agree to certain 
conditions, before this matter is finally ar- 
ranged—hear me! you must never marry 
William Byne.” 
‘Oh! Aunt, must I break a solemn con. 

tract? He is my best friend—has been a 
lbrother to me; and must I, for the sake of 
|| wealth, sever these ties ?” . 


“Oh, Jane! you are young—he does not 
|suit you: he'll do to laugh and jest—yes 
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he may do to call brother; but old and dull 
as I am, I see that he is not calculated to || 
make your life happy: you are too far his || 
superior !” 

“No, nv, aunt, don’ttalkso. If] cast himoff, |) 
who will protect me when you are no more?” 

“ Wealth will bring friends, child; never 
fear--there are some warm and generous 


| 
| 
| 





hearts yet in this world. And how do you 
know that he would continue your protector, 
were you a pennyless orp!ian ? 
ways looked upon you as an heiress; per- 
haps that was the true cause of his kindness.” 

“Tfit is so, I know it not—I have prom. 
ised to be his, and [ will not break my word | 
for sordid pelf !” 

“Well, I see it is useless to reason with 
you. Remember that I am older than you 
are, and you may live to fee/ the difference | 
between a wealthy heiress and a poor girl. 
You may leave the room !” 


He has al- 





Jane rose—her step was firm, and her 
haughty and determined spirit was stamped 
upon her brow. 

* And did she think mea base, gold-loving 
wretch?” exclaimed she, as she threw her- 
* Must | 
forsake my friends for money, to become an | 


1? . 
self upon a seat in the next room. 


heiress for the world to flatter? Sie does 


not know me, or she would not have dared | 


to make such a proposition! But, poor old) 


lady, she has been a mother to me, and Pil 
freely forgive her this mistaken kindness.” 
An attorney was summoned, and a new | 
will written, Jane’s portion was five hun- | 
dred dollars—*to pay for her schooling.” | 
After this was expended, she was to supgort | 
herself. The remainder of the estate was giv- | 
en to adistant relative. The old lady recalled | 
Jane, and told her of the change of affairs. 


| 
* You must not consider my conduct harsh: | 
I have consulted your happiness, my child. | 


The friends who greet you now will be sin. | 
cere, and not the worshippers of gold. Fare- 


well, | am dying—forgive your poor old aunt | 


for her seeming unkindness !” | 

“ Oh, I do, I do!” cried the sobbing girl. 
“ Oh that you might live a little longer, that | 
might prove I love not for wealth alone!” 
But this earnest appeal could not recall a de- 
parted spirit. 


} 


in the hall. 


The funeral was attended by the villagers, 
and soon the “new will” was the topic of 
conversation at every tea-table. The envious 


‘and unfeeling (there are such in every com. 


munity,) passed many rude jests upon the 
blighted prospects of the orphan; while the 
more humane pitied and wondered at the 
change. Some would have offered assist- 
ance; but the brow of the Southron had 


contracted—there was a strange fire in the 


eye, and a quivering in the muscles of the 


mouth, that told hers was not a spirit to brook 


favors from the crowd ! 


He came—Jane 
was alone when his familiar step was heard 


And where was Byne? 


forward to meet 
him, and wept on his bosom ; his tears min. 


She bounded 


jgled with hers, and he felt that she looked 


upon him as her best friend—but then she 
was not un heiress, and how could he wed 


poveriy ? Jane told him of the sudden whim 


| of her aunt, but hinted not the cause. 


He had heard from others the whole story 


|—he told herthat he regretted being the 


cause of fier lowly lot, and hoped that she 
would forgive him for having innocently de- 
barred her from the enjoyment of wealth: 
and * if [had known,” said he, “ the preju. 
dices of the old lady, | would have released 
‘vou from your engagement, for there’s no- 
thing I would not do to promote your happi- 


Sieeise, »? 
ness. 


|| Jane gazed inteatly upon him as he spoke, 


‘as though she would read his very soul. 

| His last sentence seemed to be the senti- 
‘ment of a noble spirit, ready to make any 
But she 


| . . 
understood him differently : the words of her 


sacrifice for the object of his love. 


‘aunt seemed to ring in her ears, and she felt 


\that the heiress and the pennyless orphan 


were very different beings. Her dark eye 
‘dilated, and the crimson tide of life mantled 
‘to her brow. She smothered her emotions, 
‘however, and there was an unearthly calm. 
ness in her voice as she replied— 

“Dr. Byne, I have looked upon and loved 
You have been kind and 
indulgent to me, and there is one more re- 


you as a brother. 


quest to make; hear me, and grant it!— 
release me now from my engagement !” 
He paused for a moment, but when he met 
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the wild light of her eye, he exclaimed, “Jane, 
are you tad 7?” 

“ No, William, I am calm! tell me, oh tell 
me that I am free! | cannot bear the thought | 
of being a burden to any one. You shall | 
never marry me through charity—say not 
that you love me, for ’tis false. Am I free ?”’| 

** Jane, hear me: I pity your defenceless || 
situation, and am willing to protect you ; but! 
if you wish to be free, certainly I'll not claim || 
an unwilling bride—perhaps I may find | 
another less fickle and more—” | 

* Wealthy,” exclaimed Jane, with a bitter || 
laugh. “T don’t blame you, William; we)! 
were not formed for each other—farewell, | 





and may you be happy. Jane Murdoch asks_| 
not your pity nor protection ; you have taught 
her a lesson more to be valued than the gold 


of the east, or the mines of the west !” 


CHAPTER IIL | 


A few evenings after this, a large party | 
were assembled at a fashionable house, and 
it was whispered that Dr. Byue was bowing || 
at the shrine of the wealthy Miss Jones. Ma- 
ry Summers sought her afflicted friend ; they 
met atone of their favorite haunts, and though 
Jane had became a proud, reserved and haugh- | 
ty being, she met her Mary with the sweet, 
affectionate smile of former days. 

“*Tis kind of you to meet me here, Mary | 
—I love the world for your sake.” 

“Oh, Jane, you have many friends, and 
this sudden reverse will serve as a good test.” | 

“T know that, but I can’t depend upow 
friends, for ’tis willed that I shall depend up. 
on myself for support. I must leave this 
place, go among strangers and struggle for the 
comforts of this life.” 

** Jane, you talk strangely, many here are 
ready to offer you a home, and it will not be || 
long before William will claim you as his 
own.” 


“Talk not to me of him—never, never will 
I be his. Thank God, I am free! abject 
poverty is prelerable to a home with him!” 

** Then Frances Jones was not jesting when | 
she told me that he had addressed her, and 
she intended accepting him.” 

“Qh! then I was not mistaken—Provi- 


dence protects me! But we will talk of oth- 


| 
} 
| 








er matters now; the parting hour draws 
nigh—I leave this State to-morrow—the rela- 
tion who inherits the property has come, and 
kindly offers to take me to the west.” 

“Oh, Jane, what are you talking of. Are 
you wild, my dear friend ?” 

“No, Mary—but | am an orphan, without 
relations or friends; it matters not where I 
go—l am certain I can’t live here a dependent 
creature. What! the last of the Murdochs 
living on charity! Oh, if my father’s shade 
could return, would it not mourn over the hap- 
less lot of his only child? Ha! who comes 
here to interrupt our privacy ?” 

Mary turned and saw the “ fortune-teller” 
advancing with rapid strides. 

‘Old man, can you tell me my fortune now?’ 
said Jane. 

“Give me your hand, lady—wear this small 
plain ring ; it may prove a blessing in the hour 
of need ; remember the walout tree, and know 
that Destiny will be accomplished.” 

“For heaven’s sake explain your meaning!” 

But Magic had vanished, and the girls stood 
silently gazing upon each other for several 
minutes. At length Mary asked Jane if she 
believed in ghosts ? 

** No, | am not superstitious,” replied she, 
but think there is something mysterious in 
these meetings. Perhaps he is a spy, to watch 
our ways, but who cares? It grows late— 
Mary, ’tis mournful to leave the play-ground 
of childhood, to bid farewell to the friends of 
youth—but pride and dire necessity bid me 
go; five hundred dollars will not support the 
ancient honors of our house. If I prosper, 
you may hear from me. Come up to-morrow 
and say good-bye.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Jane left her native village, and the familiar 
scenes of childhood. Many wondered what 
had become of her, and a few interested them- 
selves in her welfare. 

Two years quickly passed away, and no ti- 
dings were heard of the orphan. Strangers 
occupied aunt Danforth’s hospitable mansion. 
Byne had obtained a wealthy bride, and seem- 
ed to have forgotten that he had been the means 
of blighting the prospects of a beautiful and 
gifted girl. 
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Thomas devoted himself to his business— || trio” soon agreed to visit New Orleans during 


the physicians said “he was in delicate health,” 
and the young ladies agreed that he was a 
handsome, silent, ungallant fellow. Mary 
Summers was married to Charles Williams, a 
fine young lawyer, and made his home happy. 


One evening after tea, Williams turned to | 
his wife and abruptly inquired, “ if she knew | 
. . | 
Miss Murdoch—the orphan niece of Mr. Dan. | 


forth ?” 
Mary eagerly replied, “ We were once in- 


heard me speak of Jane Murdoch ?” 
“ Yes, yes—I recollect now. Have you 


| 
i 


timate friends. You have no doubt, often | 


the winter, and to return through Mississippi, 


| the ensuing spring. Preparations were ac- 


cordingly made—and we meet them again on 
| board a boat bound for New Orleans. They 
_ left Mobile in fine spiritt—-Mary seemed de- 


lighted with every thing, and could scarcely 
At the dinner table 
Our friends 
seemed to feel the presence of gay spirits.— 
The repast was finished—and as they were 
leaving the table, Mary whispered to Wil- 


remain still a moment. 


all was mirth and good humor. 


| liams and begged him to tell her who was that 


heard nothing from her since she left here ? | 


I am very anxious to know where she is.— 


Looking over some old papers, a short time | 


since, | found a * will’? in which she is made 
sole heir of the Danforth property. The es- 


| 


| 


pale, dignified youth, who sat at the opposite 
end of the table? Williams looked back in 
The 


stranger had turned from them and was walk- 


the direction pointed out by his wife. 


ing out of the cabin. 


«[ don’t know him,” said he, “he attracted 


tate originally belonged to Dr. Murdoch, and || my attention this morning, when I first obser- 


was intrusted to his brother-in-law (Mr. Dan- 
forth) until Jane should grow up. There was 
also a letter written by old Mrs. Danforth, 
which states that her “ will” is a mere form, 


to prevent the marriage of Jane and Dr. Byne. | 


My co-partner, Mr. Taylor, knew the whole 
secret, but did not tell me of it until Byne was 
married. 


from here knew it was all sham work. 
Taylor wrote to him sometime ago, to bring | 
the young lady back. We received a letter | 
the other day from him in which he informs us | 
that Miss Murdoch left his house nearly twelve | 
months ago, and he has not been able to learn | 
where she is. We are fearful that his state- 
ment is not strictly correct, and we intend de- | 
puting Thomas to go to Mississippi to make | 
some inquiries.” | 

“Charles, why not go yourself ?”’ said Ma-| 
ry; “I will willingly accompany you. Cou-| 
sin Frank can go too if he likes—for I really | 
believe ’t would revive his spirits to see Miss’ 
Murdoch. Would it not Frank 2?” exclaimed 
she, as her cousin entered the room. 

“ Would not what,” said Thomas, careless- 
ly throwing himself upon the sofa. 

Williams immediately told him of the im- 
portant matter, and if we judge from the glow- 
ing cheek and sparkling eye, Frank Thomas 


was not an inattentive auditor. 





He has the care of the property. | 
Mr. Stanley, the gentleman who carried Jane | 
Mr. | 


The “happy || him—he was too feeble to walk much. 


ved him; he was standing alone on deck ga- 
I made some com- 
mon-place remarks to him, but there was 


zing intently in the water. 


| something so frigid and sternly polite in his 


answers, that I desisted from farther efforts to 
cultivate his acquaintance. But here comes 
Thomas, who perhaps, being of a congenial 
spirit has been more successful. Well, Frank, 
you look sad—have you seen no one yet, who 
can drive away melancholy? Mary, I believe 
is more susceptible, for she is certainly smitten 
with a smooth-face boy. I am not jealous, 
though I must admit there is something touch- 
ing in the expression of his dark dreamy eye.” 
| Mary laughed and Frank requested to have 
the stranger pointed out to him. They pro- 
mised to oblige him as soon as possible. Soon 
after this as they were promenading the deck, 
they discovered the object of their curiosity 
leaning on the railing, apparently buried in 
deep thought. Mary (accidentally perhaps) 
dropped her handkerchief at his feet—he pick- 
ed it up and presented it witha bow so low, 
She 


| remarked, though, that his little white hand 


she could not observe his countenance. 


trembled violently. 

« A raw youth,” said Williams jestingly. 
| Mary looked bothered, and said that the 
'youth wore a ring that she had certainly seen 
somewhere. Thomas begged them to excuse 
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liams seated his wife; said he would go and|| “Fear nothing, Jane--but.you must return 
consult the books and the Captain, to fiad out || with me to Georgia and give up your wild 





the name of their fellow passenget. He re- || scheme.” 

turned with the information that it wasa “Mr.|, “To Georgia !—that spot so replete with 
John Smith” who came on board at Mobile, | unpleasant associations. I cannot return poor 
and wasonhis way to Texas. Mary’s inter | and condemned to the place of my birth.” 
est seemed to subside a little and ber attention |; Mary told her of the changes; and Jane 
was engaged elsewhere. Mr. John Smith} thought that happier hours would yet be hers. 
had returned to the railing, and for aught we | Mary called for her trank, and in a short 
know, was contemplating his image in the wa-| time, Thomas and Williams were presented 
ter. He does not at least seem to mark the | to Miss Murdoch. 


approach of a venerable looking old man, who}, ‘They all agreed to return to Georgia, and to 
is almost near enough to whisper in hisear-—| escape the impertinent curiosity of the crew, 
Hark ! what does he say 1—* Destiny must be | they left the boat at night—and told the cap- 


accomplished !” tain that it was necessary for them to return 
Oh! why that shriek !--it resembles the} to Mobile. ‘Fortune smiled, and they soon 
wild shrill tones of woman. Mary sprang for-| were again in Georgia. Jane wondered at 
ward—she saw the garments of the old man || the sudden appearance of the “ fortune-teller.” 
as he darted into the cabin. The youth had| Mary said ** she thought it very strange, for 
fallen—a crowd was collecting ; she pushed all |\she had not seen him on the boat before.” 
aside until she stood by the prostrate boy.--—|, A few days travel brought them to the little 
She drew off his cap, and pushed back the curls | village, and Jane soon became mistress of the 
that shaded his brow, and she knew thatshe| old mansion. Frank was constant in his vis- 
had seen that face before! Thomas came for-! its and it was soon surmised that they were 
ward and requested the crowd to “stand back!” 


to be married. 

Then whispering to Mary, he took the slight One Sabbath morn, just after the morning 
form in his arms and hurried into one of the! service had closed, a tall, graceful young man 
state rooms, followed by his cousin. Soon the) led a fair and trembling girl to the altar, and 
boy appeared to revive. Opening his eyes he! the good old parson smiled contentedly as he 
gazed wildly around and then covering his face | united the hands of Jane Murdoch and Fran- 
with his hands he seemed laboring under some | ces Thomas. 


violent emotion. Frank very considerately “Will you walk with me, Jane?” said Frank, 
withdrew—as soon as the door was closed, |'the evening after their marriage. The blush- 
Jane and Mary were in each others arms! | ing and smiling bride took his offered arm, 

“Oh, Jane!”—* Oh, Mary!” sobbed the|/and they directed their steps to the“ walnut 
weeping girls. 'tree.” Jane was for sometime busied with 


| 
Growing calm by degrees, Jane told Mary |\the names of her school-day friends. At 


a long tale of suffering—of a struggle between || length her attention was directed to a sentence 
pride and poverty. “I could not bear,” || which was nearly defaced; she succeeded in 
said she, “to live upon a stranger’s bounty. | reading, “Destiny must be -—~” and would 
I left Mr. Stanley’s house and became a teach- | probably have soon decyphered the remainder, 
er. The employment did not suit me, and | when a voice suddenly whispered the word— 
then I put on this disguise and resolved to ||“ accomplished.” She turned and beheld 
seek my fortune in the far West. I knew || Magic standing behind her—she staggered a 
you as soon as we met, but was determined few paces and fell. When she recovered she 
not to make myself known. The fortune- | found herself in the arms of Frank ! 

teller’s whisperings completely overpowered ** Will you not remember the walnut tree,” 
me, and I could not suppress the ery that ||he whispered, ‘* and was not this little ring a 
rose to my lips. Promise not to betray me,|| blessing in the hour of need? What would 
my friend. What will become of me if the || have been your fate, had 1 not seen this when 
passengers learn who I am! |you picked up cousin Mary’s handkerchief.” 
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INVOCATION TO TIME, SORROW, AND DEATH, 


Treap lightly Time, o’er her I love, nor leave 
Around that form, the impress of thy touch ; 
But, soft as balmy dew, upon the flow’r, 

So, let thine influence fall! Oh! had I art, 
With magic spell, thy ruthless scythe to stay, 
Then would I spirit it away—so place 
Instead, the brimming cup of happiness— 

On her to pour its life reviving show’rs ! 


Come not Sorrow, with thy mildew blight, 
To waste the form, that Time may spare, 
But pass thou by—in other climes than this, 
Thy tribute claim. Leave Hope and Joy, to reign 
‘Triumphant, in that heart. But if, unkind, 
Unwelcou.e, too, still here thou wilt intrude, 
I pray thee, wait, till absent she, and then 
This heart shall pay to thee an homage full ; 
In measure more than were from both thy due ! 


Would Time and Sorrow waive their stern demand, 
Encourag’d then, next, would I Death invoke,— 
Aim not, at her, O king, thy sing/e dart, 
But pause awhile, to mark the holy tie 
That binds us here. ‘Thou could’st not spare than hers, 
A heart more pure, but if, ’tis such thou wilt, 
Oh! think on that, and be content, I pray, 


That half thy spoil, should perfect be : for once, 
Let Mercy guide thy shaft—then, oth shall fall ! N. 


Camden, S. C. 


LYRE OF THE SOUTH, 


Lyre of the South, “ on willows hung !” 
We long to hear thy voice among 

Our verdant hills and o’er our plains, 

In charming, matchless, heav’ nly strains. 


Whene’er attun’d by hand of art, 
And tonch'd by one of native heart, 
Thy thrilling notes shall raptures raise, 
And fill the earth with sweetest praise. 


Ten thousand themes invite—then sing— 
In ev’ry ear let music ring, 

*Till ev'ry heart and voice shall blend, 
To praise their author and their end. 


Of clime salubr’ous sing, and tell 
Of gen’rous souls that round thee dwell ; 


| 
| 








Of min'ral founts and fertile plains, 
Of treasured mines and countless gains: 


The thund’ring, deaf’ning, awful roar 

Of floods that down their cataracts pour ; 
Your Mount of Stone, stupendous sight! 
A scene of wonder and delight.* 


Look up, around, all nature through— 
How mild, how bright, how grand the view ! 
Lyre of the South, * on willows hung,” 
Few strains of thine o’er these have wrung. 


Thy rapt’rous breath to these unite— 
Proclaim the wisdom and the might 
Of him to whom let praise be giv’n 


By ev'ry thing on earth, in Heav’n. M. 


*Stone Mountain in DeKalb county, Ga. 


Milledgeville, April 23, 1840. 
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THE EFFECTS OF COMMON PERIODICALS, 


Ir is generally true that whatever is cal-" 
culated to gratify the taste, or to give indul- 
gence to the passions, will be relished even 
by those who are moral and intelligent, when- 


ever the least argument can be found in its 


favor. No matter how extensive may be the 


evil resulting, if it be not too self evident, the 


partial good which may be conceived to be 


attained, is considered an ample and ade- 
quate compensation. Hence it is, that the 
common periodicals of the day are widely 
circulated, and are held in popular estimation. 
Since the matter they contain is generally 
such as will please the imagination aad afford 
excitement to the ruling passions of our na- 
ture, and it is understood that they afford re- | 
creation to the mind from other more labori- | 
ous pursuits; that they 
a literary taste, and impart strength and vi- | 
gor to the uuderstanding—the world seek | 
after them with eagerness and avidity, un- 
conscious of the injury and harm they sustain | 
from them. Indeed, there are many who 
believe that they are highly useful, considered | 
in all their effects, and should be encouraged | | 
and patronized by all who desire the promo: | 
tion of literature and learning. But mre 
thorough observations and reflections will 
enable us to see that so far from being profit- 
able in any point of view, they serve as an 
impediment to useful pursuits, and are posi- 
tively pernicious in their tendency. By 
what principle are the conductors of Periodi- 
cals governed in selecting and compiling mat- 


cultivate and improve \| 





ter for their respective works? It is general- 
ly understood, that most of those by whom 


such works are to be supported, are not those 


who love knowledge for its own intrinsic | 
merits, or who would read with the view 
alone of acquiring knowledge, and thereby 
rendering themselves useful, but such as read 
simply for amusement or to enable them- 
selves to feel or to say that they do read 
something. It is well known to every man 
of any education, or who has ever read ex- 


tensively, that men of this character and feel- 





ing would never patronize these works, if 


|they were devoted exclusively, or even to a 
great extent, to solid and substantial matter. 
Suppose these works were filled with long 
dissertations upon subjects connected with 
Science, and Essays upon general subjects of 
knowledge, would such 
them % 


individuals relish 
It is evident that it would require 
too much fixedness of attention and effort of 
mind. Besides, these are matters which have 
but little application to their every day pur- 
suits, and as it is through the reasoning fac- 
ulties alone, that such subjects can afford en- 


joyment, they do not give that entertainment 


to them which others, differently situated and 


| of different pursuits, might derive from them. 
| Consequently the Editors of these works to 


insure their support, must fill their pages with 


, anid - 
more light and entertaining matter, and it 


will be found to be true, and the conductors 


of Periodicals are generally aware of it, that 


even tnany of those who are better educated 
and are general readers, would not incur the 
expenses of subscribers, were it not that they 
expect to be interested by the original articles 
of light reading which they contain; for such 
men usually proceed wpon the supposition, 
‘that of solid and important works they have 


enough around them, or that such must be 


obtained from other sources, or rather, that 
the valuable matter of which they seek a 
knowledge, they may find more fully, and 
satisfactorily treated of in books or elsewhere. 
From these classes of men is the support of 
these establishments in this country mainly 
obtained. Hence it is, the aim of conduct- 
ors of Periodicals, generally, to fill their pages 
with romances and tales of fiction, or with ar- 
ticles of such a nature as address themselves 
to the imagination or passions, with occa- 
sionally an article intended to please more 
grave readers on some subject of interest to 
the Government or people. But here it may 
be said, that such is not the character of ma- 
ny periodicals. This we readily admit; we 
know that in some few instances in this coun- 
try, and many in England, there are excep- 
tions. We might mention the Edinburgh Re- 
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view, the London Quarterly, and many oth- | 
ers in Great Britain, and a few in this coun- | 
try, which are devoted almost exclusively to 
the diffusion of useful knowledge, and in eve- | 
ry number of which there are articles exhibi- 
ting great research and profound erudition ; | 
and the consequences are consistent with 
what we have just laid down, that the patron- 
age of these works is derived almost entirely 
from the most learned, and those pursuing 
literary and scientific labors. But in our 
country, the light readiog class being most 
numerous, most of the establishments of this 
kind are intended to be conducted so as to 
gratify their desires and tastes. Let us now | 
inquire what is the tendency of these periodi- | 
cals, thus chiefly devoted to fiction and ro. | 
mance, upon the minds and characters of 
those who read them. ‘The mind of man is 
composed of intellect and feeling, and ac. 
cording as these are educated and disciplined, | 
In the 
formation of character as much depends | 


so will the character manifest itself. 


upon the feelings as intellect ; for no matter 


how vigorous be the understanding, or to | 


what extent, certain faculties of the mind 
may be developed, the pursuits of individ. | 
uals, their characters, and their course of 
conduct will depend upon their principles and 
propensities. It is by these, that their moral 
bearing and sentiments are regulated, and no 
man of reflection can doubt that the charac. 
ter and casi of man’s mental perception, and 
views, and opinions depend materially upon 
It does | 


not follow that because he has great strength 


his moral sentiments and affections. 


of mind and capacity for usefulness, that he 
will make use of his abilities in that way 
which will be of advantage to himself, and 
promotion of the good of others, for the rea- 
son that he may want correct feelings and 
principles, and is destitute of that kind of «lis- 
position, which would prompt him to proper 
and useful action. Hence, it is frequently 
the case that men who are capable of suc- 
ceeding well in life, and of rendering exten- 
sive good to their fellow-men, on account 
of their unrighteous dispositions and vitiated 


taste, either bury their talents or employ 





propensities, exercise an important influence 
in the developement of the faculties of the 
mind, and are the main spring of all action. 
Whatever, then, tends to debase and vitiate 
the feelings, or in other words, whatever does 
not tend to encourage laudable motives, mag= 
nanimous and high minded principles, and 
desires to employ our intellect in promoting 
our own Virtue, or that of others, is absolutely 
injurious, and should not be encouraged or in- 


dulged in, however well adapted it may be 


to improve our other faculties, or to beguile a 
leisure hour. It will now be our object in 
the first place, to show that the habitual read- 
iag of common periodicals will be attended 
with these results. ‘The knowledge of human 
nature, of men, and of things, is not given to 
us by nature, but is only to be acquired by 
intercourse with the world, and from books 
and reflection. 

Now since it is the fact that all novels, ro- 
mances, and tales of fiction almost invariably 
contain descriptions of character, and enter 
into the details of the conduct of men in the 
various conditions of life, it is evident that 
all, and especially the youth who read them, 
will derive from them many of their ideas and 
opinions in relation to themselves and to oth- 
ers, and to matters in general: but these notions 
will be usually incorrect ; and will exercise 
an unhappy influence upon the character.— 
For in the first place, the characters which are 


, 
| 
del 


ineated, though they are seemingly per- 
fectly consistent with nature, are often over- 
wrought, and in many respects are not natur- 
al. They often contain unjust and incorrect 
reflections, attribute conduct and acts to the 
wrong motives, and.often give the credit of 
acts and feelings to some characters, who from 
their nature, as revealed in other parts are in- 
capable of performing such acts, or entertain- 
ing such feelings. The consequence is, there 
are but few who read them, except those whose 
opinions and ways of thinking have been pre- 
viously formed and fixed, that do not imbibe 
certain prejudices and notions, which when 
measured by the standard of sober truth and 
common sense, are erroneous; and we see this 


every day in the world. Young persons who 


them in some unhallowed and destructive | have read novels and stories of fiction exten- 
purpose. Thus, we see that the feelings and || sively go into the world with the idea that they 
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perfectly understand men, and their springs 
and motives of action, and are governed ip 
their own conduct accordingly. But how of- 
ten is it that they excite the ridicule and con- 
tempt of others? How often is it that they 
are disappointed themselves, and find after 
they are involved in troubles and difficul- 
ties through the deception of others, and have 
lost all the advantages which they might have 
availed themselves of in the outset of life, that 
they have, as it were, to unlearn themselves of 
what they before knew; and that the right know- 
ledge of men and of things, they are to obtain 
from the book of nature, and from the sober 


realities of life. Nor is the romautic turn of| 


thought and feeling which these works give to 
the mind, one of the least of their evil effects. 
For as they are chiefly of an imaginative char- 
acter, they excite a fondness for revelling in 
the regions of fancy, and hence give rise to 
habits of indulging in vain fancies and of form- 
ing such ideal views in relation to anticipated 
connections, as are indeed injurious. The 
experience and observation of men will testify 
to the truth, that the prospects of many have 
been blighted in many various ways, by their 


character contained in these works. What 
can be more reasonable. | After the perusal of 
a story, or during a cessation from reading 
these works, the excitement and agitation of 
feeling which they produce subsides, and there 
is a reaction, the individual is then unhappy, 
and if he is at all reconciled to vice, he is most 
sure in looking around for something which 
may enable him to free himself of this lethar- 
gy and desponding, to form some association 
‘in which he will contract habits of folly and 
‘immorality. It is true that this is not invaria- 
bly the effect of reading of this kind,—but 
it is equally true that in almost every case it 
does sooner or later, give rise to habits and 
feelings of a loose and unstable nature, to fic- 
kleness and uncertainty of purpose, and to 
such waywardness as will disqualify any one 
for vigorous and efficient pursuit. How ma. 
ny have been ruined by this means? How 
many young men and ladies do disqualify them. 
selves for their every day business, or at least 
have lost or failed to acquire a relish for their 
pursuits, and have contracted unstable and ex- 
travagant habits by the habitual reading of 
these works. But it may be said in response 








suffering the romance of their feelings to over- 
rule reason and judgment. How many of the 
young have been influenced into selections of 
companions for life, which have been an eter. 
nal bane to their happiness, merely through a 
feeling of this kind, which was acquired from 
romance reading. This therefore is an evil 
resulting from periodicals of a seriously 


pernicious character. Again, the object of}. 


the writers of these articles is to please, and to 
intensely interest; to do this effectually, they 
must throw around the story every blandish- 
ment of which they are capable, and introduce 
every incident that is calculated to excite those 
feelings and sentiments that are pleasing.— 
Hence it is that the imagination is kept con- 
tinually in exercise, and those who read them 
ina constant state of excitement; and thus a 
relish for light and unprofitable pursuits is at- 
tained; and there can be but little doubt that 
many of those who become sportsmen, and 
who plunge themselves in wild and crimina| 
dissipation were prevailed upon to resort to 
such habits on account of the disposition of 
mind they acquired by reading articles of the 
31 


that such will never be the effect of common 
periodicals, and that if such injury is in any 
case experienced, it is only from the constant 
reading of novels. To this we rejoin that in 
many instances such is no doubt the immediate 
effect of periodicals themselves, but that in all 
cases they will create, or if already created, 
enhance a fondness for that species of reading 
which will inevitably result in making the in- 
dividual a confirmed novel reader. Hence 
these injurious effects of common periodicals 
will at least be indirectly if not directly felt. 
Therefore the tendency of these works js to 
‘instill incorrect ideas and principles in the mind 
of those who read them, to debase and vitiate 
‘the feelings, and to diminish a capacity for 
‘extensive usefulness, and consequently such 
should not be encovraged. But there are oth- 
er views, which may be taken of the subject, 
that tend to produce still stronger conviction 
of the injurious effects of common periodicals, 
It is well understood by all who take enlarged 
and correct views of the objects of education, 
that its main design is to discipline the mind, 
whereby it may be able systematically and 
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thoroughly to think and investigate for itself. 
In the acquisition of an education, it should| 
not be so much the object to acquire informa- | 
tion and learning as to prepare the mind to) 
seek after it afterwards ; that is, so to expand, | 
enlarge and strengthen the faculties of the 
mind by exercise and training, as that it may 
be able, by the deductions of its own reason, 
and by its own sober investigations to arrive 
at truth without depending upon the thoughts 
of others. Hence we conclude that it is all 
important that every man should have his mind 
under proper control and discipline, and that 
it is necessary in the investigation of trath, and 


in arriving at correct conclusions, that the mind 
should proceed thoroughly and systematically. 
But what is the influence which these periodi- 
It will be admitted 
by-every intelligent individual, that those who 


cals have upon the mind 2 


habituate themselves to reading them are apt 
to contract habits of reading and thinking su- 
perficially ; that is, habits of barely glancing 
over subjects without examining them pro. 
foundly, or effectually. For it is a fact that 
there is but little study and reflection required 
to understand them. ‘They only require a 
glance to glean from them every thing that is 
Now it is well known that habit is 
every thing with the human mind; and indi- 
viduals thus reading those works soon come 


to find it difficult and troublesome to confine 


desived. 


their thoughts and attention to any subject of 
an abstruse nature, and thus though it may be 
that they had once possessed perfect control 
over their own powers, are now unprepared 
for any thing like elose and logical investiga- 
tion. If this be doubted, we need but refer 
to the cases of many individuals. How often 
do we find young men who distinguish them- 
selves in College for their powers of argument- 
ation and severe logical reasoning, utterly 
fail to arrive at any distinction in after life? 
And why? it is not because the foundation 
which they laid was not sufficiently solid and 
extensive, or that they were destitute of indus- 
try ; but it was because they lost the advan- 
tages which mental control and discipline had 
given them by failing to continue to give reg- 
ular and full exercise to their powers in con- 
sequence of the mental habits which they had 





|| suppose. 


acquired, and therefore is easily lost. 


> 


evil which is experienced in this way is much 


greater than one would,without some reflection, 
For the disposition in the mind to 
close and intense thought is not natural but 
Hence 
these unfavorable mental habits will be very 
soon gained. We therefore conclude that 
these periodicals give rise to habits which are 
positively injurious to the proper developement 


and exercise of the mind, It is generally true 


that young people, and even those older, ex- 


cept such as are endowed with strong and 
vigorous sense, are apt to be seduced and car. 
ried away by the beautifui and exquisite. It 
is natural for man to have a taste for every 
thing fanciful and ornamental, wherever it isto 
be found. Hence it is that persons who read 
these periodicals are often so far caught by 
the glowing and elevated style in which they 
are written, and acquire such a fondness for 
the sublime and elegant, and tasteful, that they 
are induced to labor to form styles forced and 
bombastic; become disgusted with every thing 
of a more real and sober nature, disdain every 
thing that does not partake of the imaginative 
and romantic; and habituate themselves to 
exercise their imagination and fancy to the 
These 
habits of mind, every man of sound judgment 


neglect of the judgment and reason. 


must condemn as disqualifying any individual 
for usefulness. But their evils stop not here. 
It will not be contended, even by the strongest 
advocates of these works, that they should be 


All will 


admit that it is equally as important that thase 


re:d to the exclusion of all others. 


of amore substantial character should receive 
a larger share of uttention, as being more use- 
ful and indispensable. But observation will 
prove that periodicals and works of that char- 
acter will destroy a fondness for other reading. 
We have already shown the feelings they tend 
to produce in the mind. ‘They address them- 
selves almost exclusively to the imagination 
and fancy, and hence always produce a state 


_of excitement in the mind which is exceeding- 


ly pleasant. Consequently, individuals who 
read them, become excessively fond of them. 


But others of a more solid nature being direct- 


_ed chiefly to the reason, and reflecting faculties, 


cannot excite the same degree of ardor and 


sontracted by reading these works ; and the! enthusiasm, and consequently cannot afford 
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equal interest with the other works. It is in|| cause many to read, who otherwise would 
vain to say that this will not prevent the be- | regard books with an utter aversion. But 
stowal of a sufficient and proper amount of | what is the truth in relation to the matter ? 
attention to solid reading, and that persons | For what kind of reading is it that these works 
will be prompted by their importance to de- | excite a taste? Is it for History, Metaphys- 
vote to them that portion of time which they || ics, Philosophy, or substantial reading of any 





merit. For we know our infirmities too well || kind? No, if it be for any thing itis for fic- 
not to be convinced that if we acquire a habit ‘tion, or such as are of a similar nature with 
of reading that which is calculated to afford | Periodicals. For as we before stated, these 
the most pleasing sensations, and to excite|| works interest in consequence of the excite- 





such feelings as are the most agreeable that 
belong to our nature, that we are not apt to 
have a taste for the reading of such other 
works as create no excitement, but on the oth- 
er hand require, in many instances, laborious 
thought. Common periodicals, therefore, 
tend to destroy a disposition for more valua- 
ble and useful reading. 

For the same reason they destroy a taste 
for business, and often, as we before hinted, 
give rise to indolent and slothful habits. And 
there can be no doubt that much of that want 
of close application and attention to business, 
which exists among men, and which is usual- 


ly attributed to other causes may be ascribed 


‘ > 
to their effects. But we are told that this 


kind of reading has its peculiar advantages. 


It is said that it tends to excite a literary 


taste, and to cultivate the more refined and | 


exalted feelings of our nature. But that this 
is true in every instance we deny, for in most 
cases it perverts and vitiates the taste, and 
almost invariably creates false and incorrect 
views of propriety. Itis true, that they are 
usually written in chaste and elegant style ; 
but this can be no argument in favor of their 
utilitv, so long as they are attended with the 
consequences we have ascribed to them ; for 
the same beauty, strength and perspicuity can 
be found in other important and useful wri- 
tings. Nor, indeed, is the argument, that 
they afford relaxation from other more labo- 
rious pursuits of any weight, for observation 
testifies that so fascinating and entertaining 
are they, that they cannot be habitually read 
to the least extent, for any purpose, without 
exciting such fondness for them as will result 
in the most hurtful consequences. Again we 
are told, and not without some plausibility, 
that these Periodicals have a tendency to cre. 


ate a taste for reading in some, and actually 


ment they give to the mind, and the gratifica- 
tion they afford to certain agreeable tastes 


and passions. If, then, there is a fondness for 
‘reading created by them, it will of course be 
for such only, as has the same effect on the 
mind as that produced by Periodicals, and 
hence, will be of the like character. But 
\if the reading of individuals be confined to 
|such works, we maintain that it will be a dis- 
advantage to read at all, in @ much as it is 
preferable, that man should remain ignorant, 


with his powers wholly unimproved, to that 
| state in which) his taste and views are false 
and incorrect, his feelings vitiated, his facul- 
_ties so exercised as to give to the most unim- 
| portant, the preponderance, and his informa. 
| tion erroneous and absurd. Indeed, investi- 


gation will prove that no reason can be urged 


in their favor, that may not be satisfactorily 
answered, bor any influence they exert, cal- 
culated to redeem their injurious and hurtful 
consequences. It is true, they serve as a 
‘vehicle for the conveyance of the original 
| productions of the individuals before the pub- 
jlic. But so long as they mainvtain their pre. 
| sent cliaracter, owing to the harm and evil 
| they exert, it Would be better that men should 
‘give all their time to their more immediate 
pursuils and withhold their contributions.— 
Such strained and sickly compositions can 
serve no useful end in furthering on the wri- 
ters towards the attainment of those great 
objects for which they should strive. But 
on the contrary, weaken their desires for 
more permanent and substantial literary pur- 





| suits, and interfere with the cultivation and 


| developement of those faculties by which alone 





men can make themselves prominent and 
| efficient citizens. These remarks are appli- 
'cable to those Periodicals alone of our coun. 
trv, whose pages are devoted to light, refined, 
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and superficial matter. Far be it from us to ||has arrived, than a wide and extensive cir- 
detract from the great merit and usefulness of || culation of such works. But such will never 
those devoted to science, and the diffusion of | be the case so long as the taste of the people 
useful know'edge. There could be no better |, is perverted, and their literary desires gratified 
evidence of the advanced, and almost perfect | by such Periodicals as are now most common 
state of civilization, to which our country 'in our country. VINDEX VERITATIS. 


LINES BY THE LATE E. W. BUTT. 


It will be gratifying to the admirers of the much lamented Butt, to see such breathings 
of his muse as may bein possession of his correspondents, I therefore send you the fol- 
lowing stanzag, contained in a letter to the writer of this, dated May 13th,1839, When 
it is remembered that Mr. Butt died in September, the concluding lines of the second stan- 
za, willstrike the reader with peculiar force— 


“‘ Shall find an end ere it be long, 
In life’s sad woes, or death’s array.” 


and in less than six short months after writing these lines, he was laid in the silent tomb. 
ELWIN. 


STANZAS, 


The flow’r that opes when morning dews, 
Exhaling, fly with sweets away, 
Will wither, and its brightest hues 
Fade swiftly ere the close of day. 
The bird that carols in the morn, 
With songs of joy and sportive glee, 
His heart by ruthless arrow torn, 
Ere eve shall hush his melody. 


The airy cloud, that fleeting veils 
With morning light, its changing form, 


Shall mingle sighs with tempest wails, 
And ere ’tis night be lost in storm. 

So youth’s bright bloom and early song, 
And airy beauty’s gilded ray, 

Shall find an end ere it be long, 
In life’s sad woes or death’s array. 
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LOOSE THOUGHTS ON THE 
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EVER since your enterprise was announc- |) ful character. 


ed, I have, occasionally, thought of offering 
you my crude reflections on the general sub- 
ject of education, and more particularly, in 
3ut | am so 
old fashioned, I doubt much whether they 


reference to female training. 


would be acceptable in this age of labor-sa- | 


ving machinery and steam engines. Al-/ 


though not so old as General Lafayette at 
the time he used the expression, ‘1 stood in 
the midst of posterity,” and doubtless have 
something to unlearn, beside much yet to 
learn, before I attempt the instruction of oth- 
ers, pardon me, if I venture to suggest, that 
although the columns of your magazine con- 
tain excellent remarks on female education, 
and evince the proper spirit in what regards 
the excellence and influence of woman, none 
of those remarks, “ begin at the beginning” — 
or in other words, they have altogether omit- 
ted to treat of one of the most important parts 
of female education. , 

It was said by Lord Brougham, that the 
child learns more in the first six years of its 
life than it ever learns afterwards. Is not 
this true absolutely, or to a very great extent ? 
I think, after having lived half a century be- 
yond the time specified by him, and after 
much observation and reflection upon the sub- 
ject, that his remark is quite near enough the 
truth for the foundation of an argument. If 
I am right in adopting his opinion—for I do 


not pretend that it was originally my own— 


am I sot correct in asserting that none of 


your correspondents have treated of the im- 


portance of early domestic training? Of 
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TRAINING OF CHILDREN. 


While throwing these loose 
thoughts together, my memory runs back to 
the associations of early childhood, and dwells 
with astonishment upon the intense anxiety 
by which my bosom was then actuated in re- 
ference to the great and good Being who 
made me. Nor am I sure that all my subse- 
quent experience has added any thing to the 
profound impression then made upon my heart 
and understanding, by contemplating his 


boundless power and goodness. 


Pardon all this egotism: as in my peculiar 


'way, it is the readiest introduction I could 


rents, in this great matter ? 


what consequence is it that the mind should | 


be properly prepared to the hand of the school- 
master, technically so called ? 
tend that my own experience furnishes an ex- 


I do not pre- | 


ample of the best method of cultivating the | 


understanding and the affections; but I will 
say, that few reflecting parents even, are 


aware at how early a period of existence the || 


mind and the heart may be impressed with 


the highest truths—truths without the know- |. 


ledge and acceptance of which mere scholastic 
discipline can never form an estimable or use- 


1 
i} 
| 


make to the particular point on which I pro- 
pose to offer a few observations ; I mean the 
part which parents should take in the educa- 
tion of their children. I might go on to discuss 
the meaning of the term, education, but it is 
sufficient to define it as embracing every thing 
relating to the cultivation of the heart and un. 
derstanding. What then, is the duty of pa- 
They should, at 
the earliest practicable moment, impress upon 
the minds of their children, the existence and 
attributes of God. 


their preserver, their benefactor, and will be 


That he is their maker, 
their final Judge. ‘That this life is a proba- 
tionary state, in which they are placed to pre- 
pare them for a higher and unchanging ex- 
istence. That the faculties bestowed upon 
them are designed not alone for their own 
selfish use and enjoyment, but to enable them 
to be instruments of good to others, and to 
shew forth the honor and glory of God. Let 
the foundation of all mental culture be laid in 
the principle of responsibility to this great and 
good Being, and how easily will the school- 
master lead the mind and the heart of his pu- 
pil up through nature, to nature’s God! If 
the mind of the young were dulv impressed with 
the high destiny of our being, think you that 


‘so much of restraint and constraint would en- 


ter into the necessary duties of the teacher ? 
How trivial would seem to be the ordinary 
motives of human action, if they were swal- 
lowed up in the constant sense of the presence 
of, and accountability to, the Supreme Being ! 

Is this great duty faithfully discharged by 
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parents? The mournful answer is, No. This 
is the key with which to unlock much of that 
* foolishness” that is “bound up in the heart 


ofachild.” Instead of early instruction upon | 


“our being, end and aim,” the miod of the 
Great Being 


=) 


child is turned away from the 
who made us, and fixed upon mere worldly 
considerations. How truly did an inspired 
writer say, “the friendship of the world is 
enmity with God.” If the tender mind was 
properly imbued, by parental instruction, with 
the great truth, that we are created for the 
* pleasure” of God, how soon would the vain 
rivalries we witnessgetween the young, and 
between the old, be banished from the world. 
Is it considered important to create a becom- 
ing self-respect, and a corresponding regard, 
for the enlightened opinion of the world, in 
the young and expanding intellect, of how 
much greater importance is it to teach that 
intellect to refer every thought, and word, and 
action, to the standard of duty to God ? 

In this age of intellectual progress we hear 
much about whatever relates to the temporal 
interests of our race, without a corresponding 
concern being manifested for the things of 
that eternity to which we are all hastening. 
And here I would not be understood to de- 
preciate the laudable efforts now going on in 
this country, and in the most enlightened na- 
tions of Europe, for the moral elevation of 
ourrace, Still, I may say, that the temporal 
interests of mankind seem to absorb much the 
largest portion of the philanthropy of the 
world. Of what moment is mere worldly in- 
terest to beings whose allotted time here is 
rarely extended beyond three score years and 
ten, when compared with the endless dura- 


tion of eternity! Desirable as good govern. 


. . . | 
ment certainly is, it derives its highest value 


from the opportunities it affords to rational 
beings for the cultivation and employment of 
faculties which will, at the most, but begin to 
expand in our present state of existence. 

Do you ask why I have said nothing of 
manners in reference to education? I an- 
swer, that they are but “the outward lines 
and flourishes” of society, and will, as a ne- 
cessary consequence, take the character of 
polite and agreeable from the moral and intel- 


lectual training I am endeavoring to recom- | 


eee w- . 


a . 


}mend. Your magazine is intended as the ve. 
|hicle of agreeable and useful information to 
all ; but, as its title addresses itself especially 
to our mothers, wives, sisters, and daughters, 
I would especially commend this crude essay 
to their notice. I should utter nothing novel, 
_were I to say, that in no Christian nation, has 
any one yet exemplified the full extent of wo. 
man’s influence. I need hardly say that it is 
not my wont to flatter, and that | have as 
It is 
true that Providence has blessed me with all 


little interest as inclination to do so. 


the endearing relations to the sex which are 
enjoyed by any one else. But to silence all 
suspicion of unworthy motives in speaking of 
the sex as I shall think, it is enough to say 
that “my fortune is made,”’ and if it should 
be marred, it is too late to make it over again, 
unless my age could be prolonged to that of 
the patriarchs. I have thought much on the 
the 


charact ry and | would not trouble myself to 


“excellence and influence” of female 
| write, and others to read these very imperfect 
observations, but for the hope of being able 
to add something to that excellence and influ- 
ence—especially to awaken mothers to a 
sense of the high and solemn duties devolved 
upon them in the proper training of their 
children. During the plastic period, when 
the first and most enduring impressions are 
made—when the foundation of all that can 
be valuable in future character is laid, the 
child is necessarily the companion of its mo- 
ther. How interesting and momentous then 
is her duty to train its mind and heart in “ the 
good and the right way.” 

Philosophers, from the days of Solomon to 
the great didactic poet of England, have con- 
curred in the opinion that, “train up a child 


in the way he should go, and when he is old 


Mothers, tell 
your children, as soon as you can fix their 


he will not depart from it.” 


pre 
|talicy; and that in a few short years, they 


attention, that they are creatures for immor- 


iwill pass away, and that ‘*the place that 
| knows them now, will know them no more 
at all forever.” 

Tell them that all thei faculties of soul and 


body are the gift of a great and good Being, 


| who has placed them here to be good, and to 


do good, not for the vain emulation of eclips- 
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ing each other, but for his own honor and ( 
glory. Are they beautiful? tell them that 
goodness is its highest embellishment, and 


vice its greatest deformity. Have they the 








gift of genius? tell them that in exact propor- 
tion to the talents entrusted to them, will be 
their accountability. 

Remember, that you live in the most en- 
lightened age, and in the freeest country in the 
world, and as yours is the exemplar of other 
nations, the highest obligation rests upon the 
matrons of the land to see that the “ Repub- 
lic receive no detriment” from their supineness 
or their ignorance. Your early lessons wil! 
in a great measure control the destinies of 
your sous, and the formation of the character 
of your daughters is to you alike a matter of 
the highest interest and the highest duty.— 
They will be the future matrons of the Re- 
public, and it behooves you so to train them, 
that their sons shall be qualified to preserve and 
improve the blessings secured by the courage 
and patriotism of their ancestors. More than 


this, that they shall be qualified to discharge 


every duty, not only with reference to time, 


but to eternity. 


and hearts of their children 2? 


companions. 


Perhaps some one may ask, how are moth. 


ers to give the proposed direction to the minds 


I answer, by 


acquiring their confidence, and making them- 
selves, as far as may be, their confidants and 


Teach them among their ear- 


liest lessons, a sacred regaid for truth; for no 

reflecting mind will deny, that truth is the on- 
ly sure foundation of human character, and 
of consequence, of human happiness. 


Train them to the observance of truth by 


carefully abstainingefrom threats of punish- 


ment for suspected _—!€! 
threats generally, or at™¥east too often, deter- 


for such 


mine the bias to falsehood, deceit, and every 
If all 


mothers will base the whole course of train- 


hateful characteristic. But enough. 
ing upon duty to God, the next generation 
will have reached a point, not only of moral, 
but intellectual elevation, such as never has 
been heretofore witnessed in the world. 

Is excuse considered necessary for obtru- 
ding these plain truths in plain language, that 
excuse may be found in the advice of a 

GRANDFATHER. 


GLIMPSES INTO THE HISTORY OF FRANK THURSTON, AND OTHER 
CHARACTERS. 


GLIMPSE IV. 


We were returning to the place where the 
sanguinary conflict had taken place, when the 
report of a gun was heard from that quarter. 
My heart misgave me about the fate of my 
faithful servant. I remembered not until now 
that one of the robbers had escaped. Leav.- 
ing Marian in the care of Frank and Shanky, 
] threaded my way, as fast as possible, up the 
difficult pass of the ravine, followed by the In- 
dian. 
ing in view of the scene of the conflict, | felt 
the strong grasp of the Indian from behind, 
and was literally pulled to the earth by his 
powerful strength, before I could understand 


the strange maneuver. 


checked by the Indian placing his finger 
to his mouth, and significantly pointing in the ||the party around the body of Harry. 


Just as we were clearing it, and com- |) 


My exclamation was 


direction where Harry lay. ‘To my astonish- 
ment, I beheld a party of men, about ten in 
uumber, standing about the place, the most of 
whom were Ludians, dressed in their war paint. 

* The Watagas are on their war-path,” said 
Charly, “and Koastayeak is the friend of the 
devil. The Capin must hide himself and the 


young maiden in the bush, or the Watagas 


‘| will have his blood.” 


I was thunderstruck at this intelligence, 


and was pondering what course to pursue, 
when the party with Marian came in view. 
‘They were stopped and Shanky beckoned 
|to my side. He soon was made acquainted 
|| with the cause of our caution, and for several 


| minutes, was engaged in closely examining 
There 
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were two white men among tlieir number—it | 
was plain that they were acquainted with 
some, if not all, of the persons who lay dead 
around, and from their gestures, I easily in- 
ferred that vengeance was threatened upon 
the slayers of their comrades. A long con- 
versation was held by Shanky and the Indian, 


in the language of the latter. I awaited with 


a 
re 


impatience, the result. Meantime, the party 
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| fifty to a hundred feet high stretching for sev- 


eral miles along its banks. The sides and 
summits of the acclivity on either hand were 
nearly barren, so that there was no hope of 
escaping in this way befure we should be dis- 
Our ingenuity was taxed to the ut- 
most, and there still seemed to my mind no 


| possible way of escape but by the water, and 


of Indians spread themselves over the battle | 


ground, apparently examining for sigus to di- 
rect their farther progress, <A call from their 
Chief brought them around him again. 

“ We must move now capih, them red de- 
vils will soon be on our trail, and if the night 
doesn’t come on fast, to-morrow’s sun will 
not find our scalps on our heads. The war 
has broke out on our border at last, as you 
may tell by their paint, and many’s the poor 
women and children that’s to suffer by it. 
It ’Il be God’s providence if the one with us 
don’t be the first. It’s very hard capin, to see 
one like her fall into the hands of such murder- 
ing devils as these are; if she was safe in the 
settlements now, I’d right willingly try a run- 
ning fire with ’em, although they double us. 
We could at least take three of them off at 
the start,” said he warn.ing with the thought, 
“and Koastayeak (or sharp fellow) sharp as 
he is would be one on ’em, or ole mistess would 
But it can’t 


be, it can’t be, we must take our chance in 


fail me as she never has done. 
some other way. See, they have commenced 
to search agin, and now heaven help us, for 
vain is the help of man sometimes, as I’ve of- 
ten seen before. Speak a little comfort to the 
purty one capin, you can al least tell her that 


before one of them thievin d 


ogs shall put his 
murderous paw upon her they'll have to go 
over the dead body of Shanky, and this Injun 
here too. Dol speak right Charly.” | 
“ Yes,” said the Indian with a firm intona- 
At the 
same time adjusting his belt and hatchet as if 
for the onset. 

A few hurried words to Marian and Frank, 
explained in some degree our danger, and we 
were soon moving on the backward path in| 
the direction of the river. On either side up| 


and down the river, was a high bluff that pre-| 


tion of voice, “me will die too.” 


ithis could not be done but by canoes. 


The Indian, true to that inventive charac. 
ter for expedients in times of danger, charac- 
teristic of his race, had been successfully ex- 
amining the upper bluff, and now made known 


his success by his appearance among us, with 


/a countenance indicating his joy, and confi- 


dence in what he had found as a sure retreat, 


at least for the time. By the aid of aswing- 
ing limb from a tree that grew on the edge of 
the precipice, he was enabled to let himself 
some fifteen or twenty feet be:ow, to the jut- 
ting point of a rock, which gave hima sure 
footing, and led to the discovery which he 
had fortunately made. Beneath this rock 
was a sort of cavern, to which the Indian 
was enabled to arrive, and from here he dis- 
covered the passage by which we ourselves 
were enabled to sately reach this place of se- 
curity and shelter. The passage was ap- 
proached from the lower extremity of the 
bluff. 


the ravine, was so well concealed, as to pre- 


The approach to it from the mouth of 


clude almost the possibility of its discovery. 
The joyful intelligence of this retreat was re- 
ceived just in time to give us an opportunity 
toescape. The prolonged shout of the Indians 
had been heard as they discovered the trail at 
the entrance of the ravine, and again that 
which announced that they had come across 
the body of Wooaluka. 


time around the body of their fallen country- 


They paused some- 


man, and then with a hideous -yell, rushed 
down in a body to the edge of the river, vent- 
ing their rage and disappointment in frantic 
gestures, and maddened yells. Those who 
ventured down to the water were distinctly 
seen from our position, and were at the dis- 
tance of about thirty feet from that point. 
Their keen eyes were searching in every di- 
rection; the tread of others above our heads 
were distinctly heard, although they moved 


sented nearly a perpendicular wall of from|! with a caution which indicated too plainly 
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their apprehensions that the enemy was | 
near. 

Frank and Mavian had withdrawn further | 
into the cavern. I heard her sweet voice 
mutter a prayer for the safety of poor Harry. 
Shanky heard it too, and looked at me. “It 
cannot be,” whispered I, understanding the 
meaning of that look. “It cannot be that 
they will let him pass.” 

* You forgit capin how many prayers of 
hers have been answered, for my part I blieve 
this will too, and always will until I see ’im 


dead.” 


A slight rustle above our heads startled us 


foramoment. The rolling of a pebble from | 
above indicated the very near proximity of the 
foe ; it fell among us with an ominous signi- 
fication. The Indian picked it up, and point- 
ing to one side of it which was damp, as if 
just pulled from the earth, shook his head, and 
commenced an examination of his steel and 
priming; we involuntarily followed his exam- 
ple. ‘The sun had now sunk beneath the wes- 
tern horizon, and the twilight shades of eve- 
ning had begun to gather densely along the 
lowlands of the opposite side of the river.— 
The long silence above led me to hope that the 
Indian who had ventured so near our hiding 
place had given up the search. Respiration 
became more free as the darkness gradually 
came on, and | was turning to look at those 
within the cavern, to speak away apprehen- 
sions of detection during the night, when an- 
other rustle and a light bound as if upon the 
rock above us, checked the words in my throat. 
In a moment after the head of an Indian pro- 
truded over the edge of the rock; the savage 
gleam of delight which shot athwart his coun- 
tenance told plainly enough that he had disco- 
The rifle of 
Shanky was quickly levelled, but the head of 
An. 


other slight noise, and then a trembling of the 


vered the object of his search. 
the Indian was as quickly withdrawn. 


leaves of the tree beforementioned, indicated | 


his return to his comrades. Soon after a wild 


place without the knowledge of them yelp- 
ing devils. It’s true we'll give ’em hot 
work before they can take us, but food, capin 
you know, food is jist as necessary to the bo- 
dy, as aminition is to ole mistess here, and 
these Injuns will wait around here as patiently 
as the buzzards will for the Jast gasp of ady- 
ing horse. But it’s no use takin things hard 
when they can’t be helped—so Charly, jist 
keep an ear on the wind to see what them chaps 
be at, and I’\| see if | can’t make a fire in our 
hole here, that’ll not dazzle their eyes. <A 
little broiled venson after all the butcherin to- 
day, will not go so bad, eh! capin?” 

“Tt certainly will not be amiss to those 
who wish to eat, that your wallet is provided 
Shanky ; but for my part I have no appetite. 
I would sooner run the risk of serving poor 
Harry, than set down tothe finest supper in 
the world.” 

« But it cant be Capin, the first man that 
shows his head above the edge of this good 
ole wall here, will have a tomahawk put into 
it for his pains. If they have killed ’im, which 
I dont believe, there’s no use thinkin about it 
now, and if they havent, why they wont be in 
An besides, that 


thievin dog of a nigger catcher is among em. 


such a hurry about it. 


Sawutteth never lets the life of a nigger slip 
through his hands if he can help it.” 

The noted propensity of this Indian for 
stealing and carrying off slaves, went very far 
to satisfy my mind as regarded the fate of 
Harry, and Shanky, by this information, had 
administered much more comfort than he 
thought for, both to myself, Frank and sister, 
to whom I immediately made it known. I 
followed him soon after and found in the inte- 
rior, a spacious room of an octagonal form, 
and sufficiently high for the tallest of us to 
Into this place he had gathered 
a few dry sticks, and had it well lighted up 


stand erect. 


with a crackling fire; close by was spread the 
contents of his wallet, viz :, several stout pie- 
ces of dried venison. 


exulting shout rose on the still evening air, and ‘| « We shall have no desart, Capin, but when 


met with a hundred echoes among the rocks 
and caverns of the mountains. It sounded 
very much like a knell to our hopes. 


aman has got a good stout chunk of venison 
in his wallet, he needn’t talk of starvin, nor 
grumble neither for that matter: one that 


“ Fairly cot¢hed, capin, and to my thinkin || grumbles because he’s got but a little, will 


it will be rather hard to get away from this 
32 


||never grumble the less if he’s got thousands. 
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I hates a grumbler, Capin, one that is always 
throwin in the face of Providence his ill luck, 
if he should happen to lose a pig or a cow, 
when he’s got fifty others per’aps. I always 
think that such a man should be punished wid 


wandering in the wild woods for several 


years together, and let ’im learn how every 
thing is provided that man wants in a nateral 
way. Mr. Frank’s sister now, Capin, will 
eat of this venison without turning up her 
nose, as most of the gals would in the settle- 
ments about. But she’s a rare one, Capin, 
and the very one for you. I’m not blind, 
but that I can see how the thing goes, although 
they say a man as has spent all his days in 
the woods knows nothin about love, but he 
knows somethin about natur, and love is na- 
tur, if it is the right sort. Ao that sort as 
has’ent natur in it, is no love at all, to my 
thinkin. An they say that in the ole settle- 
ments they hardly ever marry for nateral love 
now, its all done by the parevts for the sake 
of connexionus and fortunes, And many’s 
the poor heart broke too, as | has seen my. 
self in my time. But its a long story, Capin, 
and you look like you’d rather hear somebo- 
dy else a talkin than me, and that’s nateral 
enough, so I think if you were just to invite 
the young lady into the hall here, the comforts 
of the fire, and a brisk chat will add somethin 
to her spirits. We'd as well make ourselves 
cheerful, Capin, we can’t do no good by look- 
in down-hearted, or feelin so either as to that 
matter: the eyes of the bold hunter will not 


sleep when his ear waits for the footsteps of 


an inimy.” 

The philosophy of Shanky, had an excel- 
lent effect upon others, as well as myself, 
though he was not aware that other ears heard 
his quick moving tongue, which seemed de- 
termined now it had got loose, to make up for 
lost time. 

“ Well, Shanky,” said Marian, in a cheer- 


the Indians and bad white men, at bay from 
your friends, but you can provide for them 


sed,” 
“TI told you so, Capin,” said he, in an un- 
der tone, “and a brave gal she is too.” 


| «| don’t know,” 


| 
ful voice, “ you are not only good at keeping } 








continued she, * how we 
are ever to repay such a generous devotion 
to our interests as yours. Heaven, Shanky, 
will do for us what we are unable to do for 
ourselves.” 

**1’m paid a thousand times over in that 
word,” and an honest tear found its way over 
the furrowed and weatherbeaten countenance 
‘of the hunter. “I’m paid a thousand times 
more an I deserve, for I’ve done no more an 
my duty, an for that we should’nt have pay. 
An |’m now willin to risk my life, to place 
you once more out of the reach of these lurk- 
in villians that are now around us, and’ll 
freely let it go when the time comes, to make 
that sure,” 

“ That Heaven which has been our protec- 
‘tion heretofore in times of danger, will not 
now desert us, if we do our part as we should, 
Nor do I believe it will require so great a sac- 
tifice as your life, Shanky. I believe we may 
yet even escape from this greatest danger, if 
we place our trust in Him, who can save from 
every peril, be iteverso imminent. And may 
Heaven grant that it be done without the shed- 
ding of more blood.” 

‘*T blieve it will be too,” said Shanky, ** but 
that we shall have to take some of the blood 
from the veins of them wolves is purty sartin 
since they will have it so. What a pity we 
men dont learn to trust our creator more, and 
ourselves less. I'll never forgit that lesson, 


I should 


a been a better man, an I am, if my good 


Marm, as long as I live. I recon 
mother had a lived a little longer an she did. 
They always told me she was a good chris- 
tian, and | blieve she was, for most all I re- 
member about her was her tellin me about 


1 God, when the people around told me she was 
ja dyin. And many is the time I thought 


‘about it since, when I’ve been alone in the 


|| woods, and nobody to talk to but the trees 


‘and the stars.” 
The spirit of other years seemed to have 
‘taken possession of his breast, and seated 


| with his face buried in his hands, for a long 
too, if not the comforts of life, at least its actu. || 


al necessaries, and that when the hardest pres. | 


lime he was as silent and as moveless as a 
statue. We did not interrupt him, there 
was a respect created by his feelings, which 
none but those devoid of that principle, would 
venture to interrupt. And in silence we con- 
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cluded our homely fare, and in thankfulness, || 
too. It was a solemn hour that, when each | 
one held deep commune with his own spirit. | 
The silence of the hour, the loneliness of those | 
bleak walls, which had never perhaps before 
guarjed a human being, together with the | 
danger that lurked around, all conspired to- | 
gether to make the time doubly, solemnly im- || 
pressive. 
Frank’s spirits had not been quieted as | 
well as I could wish, joining only occasion- | 
ally in the conversation. His ardent tem-/| 
perament had ever heretofore the predomin- || 
ance of his judgment. To this cause may 
we trace most, if not all, of his misfortunes. 
If in love, every thing with him partook of | 


sentiment and feeling; its hues were blended || 


v5 
with every thought, and every action shewed | | 
the deep devotion to the ruling passion. And | 
in every thing else in which he engaged, there | 
was an energy and zeal, a resolute singleness 


And 


in this was the great error of his character | 


of purpose, which nothing could brook. 


manifest : the deep and absorbing devotion to | 


one thing, one object of feeling or passion, 
wholly occupying his mind, all others were 
abandoned to its prosecution ; thereby leaving 
many of the assailable points of his character 


exposed to the open and direct attack of an | 
And whether he’ll have any light on his path 
when the sun goes down, which he knows it 


enemy. He paid dearly for that experience, 
which, in after years, repaid him for all he | 
had suffered in attaining it. His spirit seem- | 
ed chafing under the recent wounds he had 
received, aod the failure he had met with in 
his attack upon Braswell. Marian’s watch- 
fulness had discovered this, and had applied | 


herself to heal his lacerated feelings, with a| 


tenderness that appeared to me would have || 
Her || things in this, as well as any other way, and 


repaid for a thousand such sufferings. 


silent as the air about them. 
‘the mouth of the cavern during the conver- 


his ear from the winds until the long rifle 
speaks.” ‘ 
‘Is the enemy still around us,” asked 
Frank. 
«The Watagas are abroad—Koastayeak 
don’t sleep when on the war path—he is a 
cunning chief, and hates the white man.” 


“ As you please then, Charly—but I will 


| at least watch with you.” 


“The young hunter is welcome; the war- 
rior has nothing but ears when the darkness 
covers him, and the enemy is on his path.” 

Frank understood him, and they were as 
I had been at 


sation, and now returned, hearing the voice 
lof Shanky speaking to Marian. 
“ Don’t you blieve, young lady, that a man’s 


heart sometimes has a talk with persons as is 


dead? I don’t know what them of the schools 
says about it, they may think it foolishness, 
but I don’t, seein as how [ had some experi- 
ence, and has thought a thousand times over, 
where I’ve had one talk. It’s nateral marm, 
for the woods to make a man think, how they 
came there and who made ’em and all that. 
And then nateral enough, too, he begins to 
think where he come from, and particular, 
what trail he’s on, and where 1t’ll lead ’?im.— 


must before long, for it’s been all his life toil- 


ing up to midway, and now that its turned, it 
seems to goa heap faster, and he knows it 


'|must soon git behind the hills, and its nateral 
‘enough, I say, for him to think about whether 
| . . 

‘he’s goin to have any more light when that’s 


gone. And his heart may learn about these 


efforts were partially crowned with success— | maybe a little better; but them as reads in 


a new spirit seemed to awaken within him— |, 
he spoke cheerfully, and seemed endued with || 


, 
new energy. That night a change came over | 


books wont blieve it: no matter, there’s more 
an one trail, and it’s 1ight for a man to take 
the one that’s most nateral tohim. Them as 


his spirit, and long before Shanky’s reverie |lives in the north will have to travel south, and 


was over, he had stationed himself on the} 
watch with the Indian, whom he endeavored | 


in vain to induce into the cavern, to partake 
of some refreshment. His answer was, that | 
“the long rifle (Shanky’s Indian appellation) 
would come when he was done talking with 
his own thoughts. The bold hunter cant take 


them in the south to’ards the north if they ever 
meet. I’ve been a tryin to foot up my recon- 
in, as the clerks say, in the bizness of life, 
and I blieve I’ve got a purty fair balance in my 
favor ; though it does’nt become me to say so, 
still, when a man knows he can’t cheat him 





that’ll examine his reconin, he’s not apt to 
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make any mistakes a purpose, nor by chance 


“And 1 too,” said Frank, “ Captain Max. 





neither, when he’s in the habit of lookin over || ey will be sufficient to guard the cavern fora 


his balance ’count every night before he goes 
to sleep. And so | feel ready when the time 
comes, to lay down my rifle and shot pouch 
for the hands of another. I blieve that my 
mother’s spirit has often talked with mine, and 
kept me from doing wrong many a time, when 
the wickedness of m\ natur prompted to it. 
Master Frank now anc the capin would laugh 
at me for sayin this, but they hav’nt thought 
about this as much as I’ve done, or as they 
will when they git as old.” 

A low whistle from without cut short Shan- 


ky’s speech to Marian. 


time at least. That boat must be secured,” 

“Right, Mr. Frank.” 

The stopping of the canoe, and a slight 
splash in the water, now drew our attention. 
And for some minutes it remained stationary. 
When it moved out again from under the 
baak, there were two of their number less. 
Their object was evidently to attempt the at- 
tack in another quarter. 


“They'll miss the figure there I think,” 


| said Shanky, and we're still more obliged to 


“ They area comin now, or | don’t know 


the whistle of yon Indian, which I’ve heard, 


many’s the time before. We shall have some 


hot work I reckon, and ‘its hard to tell how) 


it’ll end, but there’s a stronger arm than ours 


“ Well, Capin,” turning and perceiving me, | 


“1 thought you were on the watch too, but 
the muiden will be safe in here, so lets out 
and be ready.” 

] followed him into the open air, and soon 
perceived by the star light the cause of the 
alarm. A dark spot might be seen resting 
on the water, at the distance of about fifty 
yards above us, close in under the bluff. Its 
movements were so slow as scarcely to be 
perceptible. 
to the Indian. 


“How many,” said Shanky, 

He held up both of his hands, 
indicating ten. “ Yes yes, I see now, there are 
four in the canoe, and three on each side in the 
water. We mus git that canve, Capin, it is 
our only hope for escape, and we should feel ve- 


| ema me ah ne 
ry much obliged to them for bringing it to us.”’| 


‘* And how is this to be done, Shanky.” 


“We must make our first fire tell when| 


they get under us, and then drop down among 
’em, and take our chance for it.” “ But 
Marian, suppose some of the savages should 
get to the cavern in another way, we have 
already seen that they know the way from 
above.” 


‘‘ True, true, Capin, that must be looked || 


to, your pistols may do as well as our guns 
this short distance. they must be emptied too, 
and then I and the Indian will try our luck 
in the water with em.” 


' 





them. ‘But here they come.” 


Our guns were all examined, and one of my 
The 


boat moved cautiously until immediately un- 


yistols placed in the hands of Shanky. 
| | J 


der us, we fired simultaneously. 
“Spring clear of the boat on the other 


'| side,’ shouted Shanky, as he leaped forward. 


on our side, and thats comfort for you.—)/ It was done, and the work of death was com- 


menced. I was left alone, a spectator of the 


horrid scene. I could hear the gasp, and the 
writhing motion as it curled the water in ed- 
ying whirlpools, and the knife too, as it gra- 
ted against a bone in letting out the life fluid, 
In the intense excitement of the scene, I was 
on the point of throwing myself into the wa- 
ter, but was arrested by a scream from the 
cavern. As quick as thought I darted into it, 
and found to my amazement, that a savage had 
made his entrance by some means unknown. 
Marian was prostrate before him, one hand 
grasped the hair of her head, and the other 
poised the deadly hatchet ; but before it fell 
He feel 
It was well that I had not 
fired off my pistol in the commencement of 


a ball had sped through his heart. 


without a groan. 


the aflray, and was only prevented from do- 


ing so by the quick movements of Shanky. 
[ bounded forward to raise the prostrate form 
of Marian, who was lying at the opposite 
side of the cavern, from whence | had fired. 
Another object attracted my attention, and I 
was astounded by the approach of another In- 
dian from a recess that had not before been 
noticed. It was plain then that the cavern 


had another outlet. 


The Indian was par- 
tially blinded by the light, which gave me 
time for a moments thought. The rifle of 


the other caught my eye. In a moment it 


ee 
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was levelled and fired; the Indian had also’ 
fired, and not without effect. He fell, and in 
the attempt to approach him, I fell also. A 


and in a moment more I was lost to con- 
sciousness. * * * * * 
The first object that met my view was the 
bright countenance of Marian, it was brighter 
than I had ever seen it, and the smile of hope 


and joy that played over that face | thought 





which time there was much doubt and anxiety 
as to the result, on the part of one at least, 


| who neither night or day, left the bedside of 
thick cloud seemed to pass across my eyes, | 


the wounded, but remained a ministering an- 


gel to soothe, to comfort, to heal. And in this 
capucity is woman more lovely than all oth- 


ers. The light tread of her feet around never 
disturbs the sufferer, the touch of her hand 
never causes pain, but is the rather refreshing 
to the fevered brain, as water to the famished. 


eee 


was heavenly. And the first thought that 
came across my mind was, that this was 
heaven. 


Her look gives a cheer to the saddened pros- 
pect that hangs like a leaden cloud before his 
3y degrees the clouds passed away, | eyes, and her voice dispels the gloom of des- 
and I looked out on the past ; the scenes in | pair, and teaches a patience and resignation 
which | had been an actor passed rapidly | that none others could give. 

across my mind. But I was bewildered about For three weeks we remained at this place, 
the result, and with an effort whispered the | before I was enabled to travel. 
name of Marian. 


After the ex- 
‘ . | . . . . . 
She answered by speaking | piration of this time we took our departure, 


— 





my own; this with the pain I felt, began to 
clear away the mystery. 

«“ All is well,” said she, “and all are safe.” 
I found in explanation, that soon after 1 had 
swooned from the effects of the shot which had 


entered my side, Shanky and his party were | 


successful in obtaining the canoe by beating | 


the Indians. 
long and uncertain, and but for the daring 
and activity of Frank’s movements, would 
have met with signal failure. Lighting upon 
one of the assailants in his descent into the 


water, and at the same time with a well di- 


rected blow disabling another, it gave at once 
the odds in favor of our friends. Frank’s re- 
turn to the cavern was simultaneous with 
Marian’s recovery. ‘The scene they beheld 
was one that for a long time robbed them of 
all pleasure, even up to the time of which I 
am now speaking. I learned also, that my 
faithful Harry had been rescued by the dar- 
ing of Shanky and the Indian, and the whole 
party with the canoe floated down the river 
at about day break the following morning, 
with the maddened and frantic yells of the 
disappointed Indians who survived, ringing 
in their ears, with an occasional shot that fell 
far short of the mark. 
low, a small fort had been erected, and to this 


place, were all conveyed safely by the skilful 


v 
conduct of the hunter and his associate. |)! 


had lain about three days before this first 
returning sense of consciousness. 


carriage to convey us home. 


The conflict, however, was | 


About four miles be-| 


'accompanied only by Harry and Marian’s fa- 


ther, who had come up to the border with a 
Frank remain- 
ed, having been appointed to a command of 
a company of borderers, to protect the fron- 
tier, which was now suffering and bleeding at 
almost every pore. 

We arrived home in safety, by easy jour- 
neys, in a few days time. And peace and 
joy once more found their way around the 
mansion of Mr. Thurston. My recovery 
was rapid, and the happiest days of my life 
were now spent in the society of one, for 
whom I had not only the strongest possible 
affection, but the highest possible esteem. I 
never before knew the value of the jewel that 
I had wooed and won. She was not only the 


girl that we have seen in times of danger 


could with an almost unexampled fortitude 


bear up under the dangers around, even when 
the stoutest hearts would quail, but she was 
possessed of a mind whose qualities and at- 
tainments surpassed even this. With an ex- 
cellent education, she had brought to bear all 
the powers of her fine mind to its still farther 
improvement, and not without the most emi- 
nent success. The hours flew by swiftly 
as they always do wlien people are contented 
and happy. They were not, however, use- 
lessly spent, what with books, music, and an 
occasional ramble for the purpose of botani- 


'| sing, and the study of nature’s own works, her 
During || sublime artisanship, in the construction” and 
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beauty of flowers, which somebody has called || 
her fugitive poetry ; and not inaply was this | 


title given to her variegated and brilliant col- | 


orings, which are to be found springing up 
spontaneously all over the broad and expan- 
sive surface of the globe. 

It was in this manner that many happy | 
days and hours were spent. Occasionally 
we would receive intelligence from Frank, for | 
his deeds in arms called forth praise from the 
whole country. His services had met with 
the marked and public approbation of lis com- 
manding officer. And to him were the bor- 
derers in that quarter indebted for the quiet | 
that was maintained in the quarter where he | 
acted. Shanky the bold hunter was with him, 


and contributed much to his successes, ac- 
counts of which reached us almost every day. 
While enjoying the comforts and intellectual 
pleasures before alluded to, we were one day 
much surprised by intelligence received from 
Miss Milford, of the near approach of her mar- 
riage, and with whom will the reader imagine ? 
With Braswell. I knew not how to credit 
the information though from under the hand 
of the young lady herself. Incredible as this 
may appear, it was nevertheless true, as the 
sequel will show. How the young lady or 
her father had been blinded so long to his true 
character, was matter of great mystery to us. | 
About this time a letter was received from 
Frank, informing us that he had received in- 
telligence of Braswell’s escape from a watery 
grave ; and also, of his appointment toa com- | 


grade than 


a) 


mand on the frontier, of no less a 
Colonel, and that too, of the forces then in 
service. This was additional matter of as- 
tonishment : how the guardians of the public 
weal could have been so far blinded to the 


true interest of the country, I could not con- | 
ceive. Letters were immediately written by 


myself, with the facts they contained attested | 
by others, to the proper authorities, shewing 
what his true character was, but for the time | 


at least, without effect. But it was that po- ] 


litical influence that money often gives to as- | 
piring demagogues, which had been the cause. | 
And thus do the worst of men frequently ar- | 
rive at the most important stations, while their | 
purposes in seeking it, are for the worst and | 


most villainous purposes. 








I dreaded the result of this appointment, for 
many reasons. It would drive from the ser- 
vice many of the most gallant men—it would 
bring abouta collision between him and Frank, 
which, particularly at this time, should be 
avoided ; and worst of all, there was no rea- 
son to hope for a successful prosecution of 
the war, under the management of such an 
one ashe. It would rather be protracted, to 
suit his purposes, and this T well knew. Eve- 
ry effort that could be fairly made to dislodge 
him from this station, was made, but without 
the desired effect, in time to prevent the evil 
consequences which followed. 

I had been for some time resolved upon 
making Mr. Milford acquainted with the true 
character of him whom he had chosen to be 
his son-in-law ; and accordingly visited him 
fur that purpose, but was prevented from so 
doing, by the sudden ill health of the old gen- 
tleman. I found him much decayed, as if 
care-worn and perplexed with the evils of life, 
aid did not expect that he could ever recover 
from his bed of sickness. I inquired for the 
young lady, as courtesy require, but was in- 
formed that she was so engaged as not to be 
seen for the time, and I was requested to re- 
main. I did so, hoping that something would 
yet occur that would give me an opportunity 
of laying before them Braswell’s character. 
After remaining about half an hour, [ was in- 
vited into the receiving room, and great was 
my astonishment to behold the change which 
had taken place in her appearance since we 
last met. She was pale, and the marks that 
care and anxious thought leave, had left dis- 
tinet traces upon that once beautiful covnte- 
nance. She spoke of her appearance as be- 
ing the result merely of slight indisposition, 
but Feould see much deeper than this, and 
seeing that the subject was by no means ac- 
ceptable to her feelings, I turned to other and 
more general circumstances connected with 
recent events—those of the war, and also of 


‘our own connection with it. When speak- 


ing of this circumstance, in answer to her 


questions about Marian, I found the greatest 
difficulty in refraining to speak of Braswell, 
and had come to the resolution to do so, feel- 
ing it my duty, let the consequences be what 
they may, when, in looking across the lawn 
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casually, from the window near which I was'|such a course, had this canker worm been 
sitting, I distinctly saw the retreating form of | fed, and the bloom of health was nipped, and 
g | 


Braswell himself. This then, was the reason 
I had not been admitted to her presence when 
I first called. 


direction to my thoughts, and prevented me 


This circumstance gave a new 
from alluding to it. I immediately took my 
departure homewards, which was the same 
taken by Braswell. I expected to meet with 
him, and prepared myself for the result, but 
was in this disappointed. 

It was in the world of fashion, that the 
hours of Miss Milford, had been spent during 
the time that has elapsed, since she was be- 
fore presented to the reader. Among the 
dreamy and intoxicating delights, which are 
so eagerly sought for, by those who wish to 
be thought fashionable, but which after they 
have been enjoyed, leave a canker about the 


heart, that eats out the very vitals of true hap- 


lonly its fading hues were left to strike the be- 
iholder. A sentiment of the deepest pity fill- 
‘ed my bosom for the truly unfortunate girl. 
| She had but acted according to the impulses 
‘of her nature, and the false impressions re- 
| ceived in a defective education. She had 
| been formed for a higher and more noble des- 
tiny, but this had been thwarted in such a 
manner as before alluded to. How many 
| thousands are there who have been irretrieva- 
| bly lost to happiness and content from the 
| But let us hope that before it 
be finally too late, Providence may interfere 
| to save a gifted and beautiful being, from a 
|fate so deplorable as to be linked with Bras- 


well, and having in after years, the unceasing 


same Causes, 


'goads of conscience which is ever crying out, 
and bringing before the eye of the mind, the 


piness, leaving a yoid, which nothing can ever | deformed spectres of bad actions in early 


fill but the tears of siucere repentance. 


t 7) 
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WOMAN’S INFLUENCE. 

How much better qualified is the mind for 
the discharge of any important duty, afler it 
has had converse and intercourse with an in- 
telligent female. 


to perform, requiring severe mental exercise, 


By ' life. 


| has its foundation in more than a show of 


If there be onerous duties | 


either of mind or body, how much lighter is | 
the burden made, if we feel confident of meet- | 


ing a bright and approving smile from some 
estimable female. 
exercise a much greater influence in all the 


important transactions in the world, in all the 


‘ 2 | 
We believe that females | 


whom most to benefit ? 


reat actions of men, than they themselves | 
| + 


are aware of. We do not believe that there 


is a hero, of the many whose names emblazon 


' val , , , 
the pages of history, who has not found his} the praise of a richly endowed female intellect 


greatest incentive to noble daring in the pros- | 


pect of their approving smiles. It is not, af- 
ter all, so Quixotic an idea, that of the invo- 
cation by the Knights of olden time, to some 


| 


reason. Even the man of misanthropy, whose 
labors in the fields of literature have been a 
blessing to his generation, has no doubt la- 
bored much harder, and much more effectu- 
ally, under this same incentive. 

It would be curious to look into his heart and 
discover there the secret impulses of action, 
secret even to himself; the impelling motive 
fame, and an honest desire to do good, and 
And whose voice 
does he most prefer, to hear speak his praise? 
Dive deep into the secret workings of the 
heart, and, although he scarcely knows, and 
will by no means admit it, you will find that 


is sweeter to him far, than all the music of 
loud clarions which are sounded on the hill 
tops, and echoed through the vallies; bearing 
the burden of his praise wherever the loud 


fair damsel, previous to going into battle. It|/tongue of fame has spoken. The warrior 
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values far more one silent, approving look of | 
approbation from his fair and loved one, than | 
all the loud huzzas and cheers of long lines of'| 
soldiery. ‘The statesman after unwearied toils, | 
experiences sweeter gratification in the admi- | 
ration of his countrywomen, than in the votes | 
of his countrymen. If this then be true, how 
vain is it to say that females have nothing to | 
do with the most important relations of man, 
both in the regulations of government and | 
of society. They are not actors, but cer- 
tainly very powerful agents in bringing about 
good results in both these important matters. 
If this be so, then let the female understand | 


and appreciate the great responsibility of her 





station. Especially in republics are her mild 


and humanizing virtues needed. The pas- 
sions of men, and their excitable feelings, are 
so often brought into action, that without this 
corrective, their resuits would be dangerous. 
Let her have a well informed judgment, and | 
high intellectual capacities, and we vouch for | 
the character of her offspring. 





WE especially commend the perusal of the | 
article on the subject of the Education of the 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 


poor, to the notice of the Benevolent Ladies 
of the South. 
of them will be induced to act upon its sugges. | 


We sincerely hope that many 
tions. The amount of good that can be done 
in this way is incalculable. Permanent and 
enduring good, to individuals and to the coun- 
try at large. It also has this striking feature 
and advantage over most projects for the ad- | 
vancement of general interests, that nothing is 
sacrificed that may not well be spared with- | 
out a loss felt by the donor. We should be| 
truly glad to hear of some move being made | 
to this effect in our city. Are there not ma- | 
ny benevolent spirits here who are even anx- | 
ious for an opportunity of extending their | 
usefulness? We think there are. Remem. | 
ber that they who give to the poor lend to the | 
Lord, and that charity is the greatest of all 
Christian virtues, and without it, all others are 
but as sounding brass and tinkling symbols, 
In this manner a treasure may be laid up, 
which in the progress of time, will have dis- 
pensed its benefits to thousands of our country 
“women. And in this manner may you lay 


up treasures in Heaven. 





| have lost by its former bad appearance. 





the author of the article on 
“ Our Literature; Its Character and condition 


the South,” 


We welcome 


a co-laborer in a noble 
We 


be extremely glad to see his article 


in as 
cause, and one well worthy his talents. 
should 
tneet with a wide circulation among our ex- 
changes. 


We hope to hear often from the 


saine source. 


We have received a number of communi. 
cations from different quarters. They are 
mostly small, however, and of that character 


'not so much needed, being mostly small effu- 


/sions in Poetry; a few of which will appear 


as we shall find them appropriate and conve- 

nient. We regret that sensible prose articles 

on useful subjects, are so few. Can nothing 

stir up our men and women of talents to labor 
119 


in this field? Are we wrong, when we say that 


their talents will hardly ever find a more use- 


|| ful one for their exercise? Some few have com- 


menced,and commenced well; and we are war- 
ranted in saving, that the results of their labors 


have so far met with unqualified approbation, 


If our Exchanges, and friends generally, 
find any improvement in this number of our 


work, we hope that they will not let it pass 


We are aware how much we 
The 


Editors are happy to announce that the work 


by unnoticed. 


will now be published by Mr. B. F. Grirrin, 


whose knowledge of the business, warrants 


| them to hope for very great improvements in 


the mechanical department. 


In this department of our work we hope 
soon to make great improvements, as to va- 
riety and general usefulness. Circumstances 
have been, and are such at present, as pre- 
vent, in a great degree, that attention which 
So great 
calls upon our time and attention have been 


the Editors intend devoting to it. 


made, to supply the body of the work, that 


'\this has been much neglected, and that too, 


‘contrary to their wishes. But the many ob- 
'stacles which were in the way of this publi. 
‘cation, are gradually disappearing, and wilt 
soon disappear wholly, if the people of the 
‘South so will it, We have the promise of 
aid from several distinguished quarters, by way 
of literary contributions, which we hope soon 
to see fulfilled. 
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